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ProrEssor Apert C. Knupson, Dean of the 
Boston University School of Theology, belongs to 
that small band of theologians who can be described 
as accurate Biblical scholars and profound philo- 
sophical thinkers. Unfortunately the exegete is 
often far enough from being a theologian, and the 
theologian from being an exegete: the scholar is 
by no means always a thinker, or the thinker a 
scholar. The combination is a rare one, and we 
should welcome it when we meet it. We met it 

_ in the late Principal Denney, we meet it in Professor 
Wheeler Robinson, and we meet it in Professor 
Knupson, whose earlier reputation was won on 
the field of the Old Testament, though in recent 
years he has devoted his strength to systematic 
theology. 


_ _His latest book, on The Doctrine of Redemption 
~ (Abingdon Press ; $3.50), though in a sense a 
companion volume to his ‘Doctrine of God, 
( - published three years ago, is really an independent 


K work, complete in itself. In the First Part, which 
2 ‘deals with the World, Man, and Sin, it discusses 
_ the physical world, freedom, and suffering ; in the 
Second Part, ‘entitled Christ and Redemption, it 
i" deals with the Person and Work of Christ, the 
Christian Life, the Christian Church, and the 
_ Christian Hope. The author is well aware that 
_ theology is under a cloud at the moment and that 
~ no defence of it will be listened to which depends 
_ merely upon traditional or conventional arguments. 
_ It is refreshing, therefore, to find the book char- 
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acterized throughout by a spirit of courage and 
unconventionality. Dean KNupson is conversant 
with the history of Christian thought, and he knows 
what use to make of the lessons it teaches ; but he 
also knows the difference between facts and fancies. 
He does not build up his case by the evasion of 
difficulties. He frankly faces them, and, in par- 
ticular, he does not shirk the metaphysical problems 
involved in theology. 


As an illustration of his unconventional attitude 
to theological problems we may take his discussion 
of the sinlessness of Jesus. He quotes and criti- 
cises two characteristic statements of well-known 
Scottish theologians. Professor Mackintosh had 
written, ‘Had Jesus yielded to temptation even 
once, the divine redeeming plan would have been 
frustrated.’ Similarly the late Dr. D. W. Forrest : 
‘A single moral fault committed by a hitherto 
stainless soul, if we can imagine that, alters its 
entire relation to God.’ That, says Dr. KNupson, 
is the traditional view, and from the standpoint of 
traditional modes of thought he admits that it 
may perhaps be justified. But he himself is not 
satisfied with it. He goes on to state that to the 
modern mind it seems overstrained and untrue to 
the facts of the moral life. Sin is not all of the 
same magnitude: the important thing, he argues, 
is not the avoidance of every conceivable departure 
from an abstract standard of right, but positive 
and absolute devotion to the Kingdom of God. 
That is the essential element in the sinlessness of 
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Jesus. ‘Whether he met all the demands of an 
abstract moral perfection does not matter much, 
but that he was unswervingly faithful to his divine 
vocation is of vital concern.’ There are sure to be 
many whom this attitude will not satisfy, but at 
any rate it is the attitude of a thinker who is at 
once réverent and fearless, and it is characteristic 
of the ‘ modern’ spirit in which the book is written, 
and which should render its discussions peculiarly 
acceptable to that elusive person whom we describe 
as the ‘ modern’ man. 


But we should like more particularly to call 
attention to Dr. Knupson’s well-balanced dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of immortality. Ever since 
the monumental work of Dr. S. D. F. Salmond on 
‘The Christian Doctrine of Immortality,’ published 
nearly forty years ago, there has been a steady 
stream of books on this topic issuing both from 
Europe and America: to name only English- 
speaking writers, there are R. H. Charles, J. G. 
Frazer, Pringle-Pattison, J. H. Leckie, S. H. 
Mellone, J. Y. Simpson, J. H. Snowden, R. A. 
Tsanoff, G. Galloway, J. H. Leuba, H. F. Rall, 
and many others. In 1899, when Professor 
George Adam Smith delivered his lectures on 
preaching before Yale University, he could say 
that ‘in the thinking of civilised men there has 
been for years a steady ebb from the shores of 
another life.’ It is just possible that the wide- 
spread interest in the theme, attested by the 
extensive literature to which we have referred, has 
been created, in part at least, by the Great War, 
and the problem raised by the incalculable waste 
of human life which it involved: it may also be 
due in part simply to the spirit of speculation and 
challenge that has prevailed since the War. In 
any case it is a vital question for those who hold 
the Christian faith—at any rate for most of them. 


For there are many unbelievers, and apparently 
some few believers, to whom the future life does 
not seem greatly to matter. Nor are these neces- 
sarily men of ignoble mind. They may be men 
who are so sure that virtue is indeed its own reward 
that they do not look to a future life for any other 
or more adequate reward. But probably lurking in 


some corner of most minds is the belief, or the fear, 
or the hope, of a future life. Dean KNupDSON 
illustrates this by some words of Huxley addressed 
to John Morley exactly fifty years ago: “It 
flashes across me at all sorts of times,’ he wrote, — 
‘with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall probably 
know no more of what is going on than I did in 
1800. I would sooner be in hell a good deal, at 
any rate in one Of. the upper circles where the 
climate and company are not too trying.’ 


Dean Knupson carefully discusses the argu- 
ments both for and against the immortal hope. 
The seeming insignificance of man as revealed by 
modern astronomy, the seeming dependence of the 
mind on the body, the agnosticism which almost 
inevitably arises even in a devout mind at the 
contemplation of our mysterious universe—all 
these things would appear to put dogmatic assur- 
ance out of court. And this assurance is not re- 
instated by alleged communications from departed 
spirits, which the Dean thinks can be more satis- 
factorily explained by the theory of telepathy ; 
nor can it even be re-established by any historical 
argument based on the resurrection of Jesus, for 
too much uncertainty surrounds the narrative of 
the Resurrection—so the argument runs—for it to 
be regarded as purely objective evidence: it is 
rather the worth of Jesus’ personality that pre- 
disposes the critic to accept its historicity, if he 
does eventually accept it. 


Driven from these defences, the doctrine has 
sought support in other arguments, for example, — 
in the moral demand that the wrongs of this world 
be righted in some future world, or in the argument 
that the frustrated lives and undeveloped powers 
of men in this world must find their completion 
elsewhere, unless the universe is to be regarded as 
an idle comedy or even a cruel farce. But though 
the traditional eschatology may need revision, it 
still remains true that for Christian men the religious 
argument will be the most decisive of all. As 
Dr. KNupDsON puts it, ‘ If God is the kind of Being 
that Jesus revealed to us, a holy, loving, omni- 
potent Father, there would seem to be no reason ~ 
for doubt with reference to the life hereafter. So 
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natural, so inevitable did the fact of eternal life 
seem to Jesus that He said, “If it were not so, I 
would have told you.” The character of God was 
for him the guarantee of immortality.’ 


Even so, many questions remain which it is 
impossible to answer. Universalism? Conditional 
immortality? How shall we decide? If any 
souls are to be annihilated, does that not imply the 
failure of the divine love ? On the other hand, if 
human freedom is as truly a fact as divine love, and 
if divine love will respect and not coerce that 


_ freedom, is it not at least theoretically possible 


that this freedom could resist the uttermost plead- 
ing of that love ? 


Passages can be adduced from the New Testa- 
ment which seem to point to three conflicting con- 
clusions with regard to the ultimate fate of the 
wicked—eternal punishment, universal restora- 
tion, and annihilation. ‘This variety of teaching,’ 
the Dean wisely adds, ‘is itself evidence that the 
question under consideration is one to which faith 
has no positive answer.’ 


It is a feature of his book that he ‘ thinks things 
through ’—that is a favourite phrase of his. The 
discussions are refreshingly penetrating and 


_ thorough ; but there are points to which the 


cautious thinker, for lack of evidence, cannot 
penetrate—and this is one of them. 


- Mr. C. Delisle Burns offers a study of the ‘ modern 

mind’ in a recent volume happily entitled The 
Horizon of Experience (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. 
net). He argues that the ‘modern’ attitude to- 
wards the world is mainly a sense that on the 
horizon of our present experience are new forms 
of truth and beauty. We are conscious of the 
defects of our inheritance, and we wonder whether 
we shall carry forward what our Western tradition 
has achieved, into a new form of civilized life. 


In religion the modern sense of the horizon is 
very strong. Traditional forms, which have ex- 


pressed and sustained religious experience through 
many generations, no longer seem to be adequate 
to many of those who need some expression and 
sustenance for their own contact with spiritual 
values. Their revolt against tradition is not a mere 
iconoclasm of the ignorant, but an impatience of 
the enlightened. 

Each way of religion is an attempt to embody or 
express in the art of life a value which may be 
called ‘ the divine ’ or ‘ deity,’ regarded as a reality 
of the same kind as beauty or goodness. The 
sense of deity is of the essence of religion. This 
sense is what'is called ‘ the religious consciousness,’ 
but it is more conative than cognitive. The 
‘pull’ of the divine is towards a sort of unity with 
it, as Plato and some mystics have explained, or a 
sort of entry into it—into the person—as Plotinus 
and Eckhart say. 

Clearly the sense of deity is not universal. At 
any rate, some men and some groups of men seem 
to have very little of it. The acuteness of the 
sense varies from the vague feéling that something 
strange is near, which may exist in conventional 
churchgoers, to the insight of religious genius. 
Christ and Buddha, Moses and Muhammad are 
the outstanding examples of those who have had 
the sense of deity in an exceptional degree. 


Now if there is a breakaway from tradition in 
religion, in the direction of a horizon on which 
deity is to be perceived more clearly, what indica- 
tions are there that religion anywhere is making 
progress ? The chief obstacle to the increase of 
the sense of deity to-day is the very brilliance of 
that earlier sense whose results we have inherited. 
It would not be fantastic, however, to look for the 
new sense of deity wherever there is ‘ enthusiasm.’ 
The enthusiastic, passionate, and active impulse 
towards deepening our contacts with the whole of 
Nature and with all men—an impulse which is 
very marked in our day—may be fairly called 
“religious.” 

There is a sort of ‘return to Nature,’ which is 
almost a form of worship in small groups. There 
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is a disregard for external possessions and for 
success in the nineteenth-century sense. A fineness 
in character and personal contact is attained 
without any reference whatever to fear of hell or 
hope of heaven, or indeed to anything after death. 
This ‘movement,’ continues Mr. Delisle Burns, 
is to be found more commonly in Germany and 
France than in English-speaking countries ; but in 
religion, as in the fine arts, the English-speaking 
countries have been later than others to be affected 
by new attitudes in the past, and this may be the 
case again to-day. 


Some of the enthusiasm of our time is plainly 
going into attempts at social and political change, 
and underlying it may be discerned now and then a 
‘way of life’ which is more than a political pro- 
gramme. It is not implied that the enthusiasm 
for fundamental social changes, the finer quality of 
universal sympathy and the new delicacy of per- 
ception actually constitute a new religion. But 
they are affirmed by Mr. Delisle Burns to be the 
first traces of a new religion and of a clearer vision 
of those aspects of deity which are now on our 
horizon. They may imply the need of a new 
formulation. It is too soon to say they certainly 
indicate that the formulations we have inherited 
are not final. : 


We shall not follow our author in his further dis- 
cussion of the nature of deity, and of its place in 
the real world. Enough has been said to indicate 
his views on ‘the horizon in religion,’ and their 
divergence from the views usually expounded by 
interpreters of the religious and, more especially, 
the Christian consciousness. It should be added 
that the volume before us treats of science, art, 
and morality as well as of religion in its exposition 
of the philosophy of ‘ the horizon.’ 


Dr. ORcHARD’s passage ‘ From Faith to Faith’ 
has aroused a great deal more interest and specula- 
tion than any similar event has done for a very 
long time. This is due to the convert’s previous 
repute in the ecclesiastical and theological worlds. 


He has, indeed, been a bird of passage in these 
regions. Beginning in the Anglican Church, he 
continued in the Presbyterian and finally, or sub- 
finally, landed in the Congregational, where he 
occupied a very detached and independent position. 
Interiorly, he was at first an ardent evangelical of 
the evangelistic type, became a broad churchman, 
and has for some time shown ‘ Catholic’ tendencies 
in worship and even in creed. He used to bow 
when he was passing his own communion table, 
though (as he would now realize) there was nothing 
there to receive his salute ! 


All this might seem to indicate an unstable 
nature. But on the other hand are his manifest 
intellectual ability and his claim that all this passing 
from creed to creed has been a progress towards 
a definite goal. In any case, everybody is interested, 
and Dr. OrcHARD’s ‘ submission’ must be arousing 
in many minds questions as to why a man like him 
should go over, and how a man like him could 
possibly go over, and what it all means. The 
editor of The Hibbert Journal has done his best to 
satisfy this natural curiosity, and has asked three 
representative men, occupying quite different 
standpoints, to say what it means to them. One, 
Father D’Arcy, is a Romanist, a second, Dr. F. L. 
Cross, is an Anglo-Catholic, and the third, Dr. 
Henry Gow, is a Nonconformist. 


The three articles are quite good, and ‘ quite 
good’ means that they might have been much 
better. The most illuminating is the Anglo- 
Catholic, and curiously enough, it is the most 
searching and the most unfavourable to Dr. 
Orcuarp’s action. Father D’Arcy purrs over Dr. 
ORcHARD, naturally; but his essay is not very 
impressive as a contribution to Roman apologetic. 
What remains in the mind from it is the statement 
of two things: first, that the real issue in religion 
is in the end between Romanism and Agnosticism ; 
and second, that faith, in the Roman meaning of 
the term, does not close the eyes of the intellect, 
but opens them. With regard to the other essays, 
it may be most interesting and useful to summarize 
the criticisms of Rome on which they lay stress 
instead of going over each in detail. 
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The main issue for Dr. Cross is raised by what 
may be called Rome’s intolerance. By this is 
meant her insistence on submission to her teaching, 
on the surrender of the intellect to her guidance 
and to her pronouncements. In 1902 Pope Leo 
XIII. appointed a Biblical Commission which 
should examine and decide questions raised by the 
Higher Criticism. Among the official decisions 
pronounced by the Commission are the following. 
There are no adequate reasons for disputing the 
unity of Isatah; David was the author of the 
psalms attributed to him in the New Testament, 
for example Pss 2 and 110; the critical arguments 
against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
are insufficient; St. Matthew’s Gospel was the 


first written; and St. Mark was the author of | 


the last twelve verses of his Gospel. In 1907 
Pope Pius x. made an official pronouncement on 
the Commission’s authority. All members of the 
Church were bound, he proclaimed, to the 
moral duty of submitting themselves to its 
decisions. 


Now it is as certain as anything human can be 
that all the above propositions are untrue. In 
point of fact, Dr. ORCHARD would accept none of 
them, and in his book hints very definitely that his 
views on these subjects are unchanged. What 
then is Dr. OrncHaRD’s present position ? It is this. 
A Roman Catholic is required to teach nothing 
contrary to the decisions of the Biblical Commission, 
but he is not required to believe its pronouncements. 
His own beliefs are contrary to the pronouncements 
of the Commission, but he no longer feels himself 
free to teach them. The comment on this made 
by Dr. Cross is: ‘A position such as this is sub- 
versive of all principles of intellectual honesty.’ 
And he adds: ‘In the present writer’s judgement, 
the existence of this Commission is a final criterion 
against the specific claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ 


In the light of such facts what are we to make 
of the claim that faith, in the Roman sense, opens 
the eyes of the intellect, not closes them? One of 
the most amazing instances of the contrary is 
found in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s essay in the book 


‘Why I am a Catholic.’ At the outset of his 
essay he prostrates himself before the Roman 
authority, and says that if anything in his essay 
is disapproved of by that authority he withdraws it. 
And Mr. Belloc is the real Romanist, born and 
dyed in the purple. It is very difficult to maintain 
this attitude of intolerance, however, in face of the 
facts of life. As an example Dr. Cross cites ‘ Nulla 
salus extra ecclesiam.’ This is a definite Roman 
dogma. Nobody outside the Roman Church can 
be saved. But nobody believes that, not even 
Rome. How then does a Romanist square the 
dogma with the manifest fact that good Christians 
exist outside Rome ? The answer is that they are 
‘invincibly ignorant,’ and may be forgiven on 
that account, and that, though they do not belong 
to the Body of the Church, they may belong to the 
Soul of the Church. Upon which no comment is 
necessary. 

Another fact that is cited in these essays which 
must take a lot of getting over is what unfriendly 
critics call the ‘ corruption’ of the Roman Church. 
Briefly put, it is the immense and fundamental 
contrast between the Church of the New Testament 
and the Roman imperium with its Pope and 
Cardinals, its confessional, its incense and cere- 
monial, its elaborate and miraculous change of the 
elements of the Supper, its Seven Sacraments, its 
exaltation of spiritual authority, its glorification 
of the simple peasant Mother of Jesus, its indul- 
gences, and finally its whole scholastic theology. 
Set all this alongside the Gospels, or even alongside 
the Church of the apostolic period, and they appear 
to belong to different religions. The unfriendly 
critics referred to above would say that the one is 
Christian, the other largely pagan. At any rate 
it takes a skilful advocate of ‘development’ to 
justify the change from the one to the other. 


The final point is dealt with drastically by Dr. 
Gow. One of Dr. OrcHarp’s main positions is 
that a central religious authority is the one hope 
for humanity. There must be one visible concrete 
all-embracing Church if, in the present evil con- 
ditions, the world is to be saved. Dr. Gow’s 
answer to this is that the Roman Church has had 
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many opportunities in history of showing what 
it could do for the peace of the world when the 
authority of the Church was unchallenged. ‘ But 
it needs little knowledge of history to realize that 
the suffering of the poor, the cruelty of the oppressor, 
the violence of faction, the horrors of war were 
not abolished when the Roman Church was the 


sole and undisputed representative of religion in 
the Christian world.’ There are countries where 
Romanism has been supreme, Spain for example. 
Has Romanism freed them from the troubles that 
afflict the world ?. The verdict of history is against 
the idea that a merely unified Church would bring 
salvation to the world. 


The Message of the Epistles. 


Romans. 


By THE REVEREND N. P. Wiurams, D.D., Lapy MarGarer Proressor OF DIVINITY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


THE Preface to the second edition of Karl Barth’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans contains 
the following ingenuous admission—‘ I know that 
I have laid myself open to the charge of imposing 
a meaning upon the text rather than extracting its 
meaning from it.’ Barth’s doctrine of the Word of 
God, of a transcendental, objectively proclaimed 
Divine message lying behind, rather than in, the 
sacred text—a message of which the human author 
of the text may not have been fully conscious, or 
indeed conscious at all—has obvious affinities 
with the allegorism of the Alexandrine Fathers, 
and, like it, may easily be used as the instrument 
of a purely arbitrary exegesis which takes no account 
at all of what the human author really meant to 
say. Yet those of us who in the study of Holy 
Scripture are guided by the canons of Antioch 
rather than of Alexandria—that is, who regard 
the determination of the meaning which. was 
consciously present to the author’s mind as the 
primary task of the exegete,and as alone containing 
the clue to the further significance, if any there be, 
which, though not realized by the human author, 
was nevertheless intended by the overruling Divine 
Mind to be conveyed through the sacred text— 
find ourselves almost inevitably liable to the same 
reproach. For it is now generally admitted that 
the undisputed Pauline Epistles were real and 
personal letters, dictated to meet some pressing 
emergency, and to encourage, instruct, warn, or 
admonish given individuals, known personally or 
at any rate by trustworthy report to the Apostle ; 
with the partial exception of the Epistle with which 


we shall be concerned, they were not written as 
deliberately planned dogmatic treatises. The 
exegetical canon which results from the recognition 
of this fact has been expressed by Professor Kirsopp 
Lake in the following well-known words: ‘ Treat 
the Epistles as letters ; recognize that in letters 
the subjects discussed are not those on which all 
parties are agreed, but those on which there is 
difference of opinion, so that the really central 
points are not those which are supported by argu- 
ment, but those which are assumed as generally 
believed.’ 1 The real message, accordingly, of such 
Epistles as those to the Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and Corinthians lies not so much in their explicit 
dicta as in their tacit assumptions, which have to 
be reconstructed by a process of induction, hypo- 
thesis, and verification such as must always be open 
to the charge of arbitrary speculativeness. The 
Epistle to the Romans, indeed, partakes much 
more than those which we have just mentioned, of 
the nature of a piece of conscious doctrinal exposi- 
tion ; for it was written to provide a Church to 
which its author was personally unknown, but which 
he designed to use as a base of operations for his 
missionary campaign in the West, with an authori- 
tative summary of his whole characteristic presen- 
tation of Christianity as a new and unprecedented 
scheme of salvation centring in union with Christ 
and indwelling by the Spirit. Yet, even here, the 
impatience, vehemence, and polemical keenness of 
the Apostle’s temperament are such that thoughts 
crowd quick and fast upon one another’s heels ; 
1 Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (1911), p. 424. 
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he has hardly announced a thesis before he finds 
himself fiercely rebutting objections to it, and 
sometimes, as in the passages of compressed 
stichomythia in which the ‘ Jewish Objector’ is the 
other character, the zest of controversial rapier- 
play becomes so breathless that he has only time 
to set down his replies, the objections to which 
they are replies never finding expression on paper 
at all,and being left to be inferred from the replies, 
by the intelligent reader. In regard to this Epistle, 
therefore, the apparent paradox still holds good, 
that its fundamental significance consists in what 
it does not say, but takes for granted, rather than 
in what it does; and if the following attempt 
to summarize its teaching seem characterized by 
undue subjectivism and dogmatism, the writer’s 
excuse must be that any other attempt would 
probably wear the same appearance, and that, 
although space forbids him to give a fully docu- 
mented proof of his conclusions, he is not conscious 
of having affirmed anything for which he could not, 
if challenged, produce a case. 

The main doctrinal part of the Epistle consists 
of its first eleven chapters ; and although the last 
five contain incidentally much that is of dogmatic 
interest, they must be for our present purposes 
neglected. The subject of the main portion may be 
briefly described as ‘Salvation.’ Now sin, from 
which man is to be saved, may be viewed either as 
(a) a voluntary offence against a law, or against the 
Divine law-giver, or as (b) the symptom of a 
disease, an inbred moral distemper, for which, at 
any rate in its fully developed form, man is not 
responsible—for no one deliberately chooses to 
contract a disease. If sin be viewed as a legal 
offence, Redemption will naturally be conceived 
on forensic lines, and its culminating point will be 
a judicial verdict of acquittal, pronounced by God, 
the Supreme Judge—an absolving act which, in 
the terminology borrowed by St. Paul from the 
Septuagint, is known as dicaiwors, ‘ Justification ’ ; 
if as a disease, the dominant soteriological category 
will naturally be therapeutic or medicinal, and the 
idea of ‘ Sanctification,’ or interior moral transforma- 
tion, working out the poison of inbred sinfulness 
and setting the soul far beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion, will occupy the centre of attention. For a 
‘twice-born ’ genius, however, like St. Paul, who 
has known the torment of unsuccessful struggle with 
sin and the sudden peace and joy which supervene 
upon an instantaneous conversion, Redemption, 
whether viewed forensically or medically, always 
appears as a pure act of God, performed in virtue 
of His sovereign unmerited favour, not earned by 


the redeemed man’s own efforts or deservings. 
Hence the problem necessarily arises, Why is this 
supreme boon of Redemption bestowed on some, 
and not on others ? For such minds, the solutiom 
seems to lie in the hypothesis of God’s absolute, 
uncontrolled sovereignty, inspired, it may be, by 
an ‘occult justice’ which far transcends man’s 
feeble powers of comprehension, but disposing of 
the destinies of His creatures with imperial, irre- 
sponsible omnipotence. We are thus led, from 
* Justification ’ and ‘ Sanctification,’ to the profound 
idea of ‘ Predestination,’ which lies behind them 
both. The legal, the medicinal, and the transcen- 
dently imperial conceptions of Redemption—these 
are the three cardinal ideas which together form 
the subject-matter of the letter to the Romans. 

Though the capitulation of the Epistle, as of 
the rest of the New Testament, is much later than 
St. Paul’s time, it corresponds in this letter with 
tolerable exactness to the divisions of the sense, 
and offers a ready means of grasping the logical 
lay-out of the document. Broadly speaking, it is 
true to say that chs. 1-4 are devoted, or were meant 
to be devoted, to the subject of ‘ Justification,’ 
chs. 5-8 to ‘Sanctification,’ and chs. 9-11 to 
‘ Predestination ’—but only ‘ broadly speaking,’ for 
the Apostle’s tendency to digress (natural enough, 
in view of the fact that the Epistle would probably 
have to be dictated by fits and starts, in the few 
spare moments of a crowded and dangerous life) 
involves him in many premature anticipations in 
earlier chapters of problems which seem more 
properly to belong to the later, and many reversions 
in later chapters to questions which might have 
been deemed to have been disposed of in the earlier. 
Any attempt, accordingly, to summarize St. Paul’s 
teaching with regard to any one of the three 
cardinal ideas must be based upon a combination 
of (a) what is said in the section appropriated, or 
meant to be appropriated, to it, with (0) incidental 
allusions to or developments of it in the other 
sections. 

The thesis of the opening section is that of 
‘ Justification by Faith alone.’ No definition is 
given either of Justification or of Faith, it being, 
apparently, assumed that both of these terms are 
familiar to the readers. We must take for granted 
what is agreed by most modern scholars, at any 
rate outside the Roman Communion, namely, that 
‘ Justification ’ means judicial acquittal—a sentence 
or verdict pronounced by God which enables the 
man who is its subject to leave the (metaphorical) 
dock without a stain on his character: and that 
‘Righteousness’ (duxatorvvy—it is unfortunate 
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that the conventional usage of English theology 
renders it impossible to render dSacody and 
Sixatoovvn by a similar pair of cognates, like 
rechifertigen and Gerechtigkett) means the ‘ status of 
acquittal,’ of ‘being right with God,’ so bestowed. 
It is to be noted that, in the actual practice of 
earthly courts, from which the whole forensic 
metaphor is taken—and consequently in the scheme 
of ideas which forms the framework of this section 
of the Pauline soteriology—the ‘status of de facto 
acquittal’ is not strictly identical with ‘a past 
record’ or ‘a state of settled virtue’ deserving of 
acquittal. It is possible (though, naturally, it is to 
be hoped that it does not often happen) for a man 
to be triumphantly acquitted, owing to the venality 
of the judge or the incompetence of the prosecution, 
though in fact he has done all that he is charged 
with having done, and though his character is such 
that he will undoubtedly do it again at the next 
opportunity. No doubt St. Paul never contem- 
plated the possibility of a ‘justification’ which 
was not invariably followed by ‘ sanctification’ ; 
justification and sanctification are for him insepar- 
ably connected in fact ; but none the less they are 
absolutely distinct in thought, and the confusion 
between them (due ultimately to the rendering in 
the Old Latin versions of Sccacoty by tustificare, 
the factitive form of which fatally misled St. 
Augustine and his successors) has involved Christian 
thought in centuries of quite unnecessary contro- 
versy. If sanctification is the path which leads the 
Christian to the heavenly Jerusalem, justification, 
or preliminary absolution, is the wicket-gate which 
admits him to the path; and ‘righteousness,’ or 
the ‘ justified’ state, is gua talis, a strictly forensic 
concept, which has, in itself, no ethical connotation. 
Still, considered merely in itself, it simply means the 
formal and technical status of being ‘ right with 
God,’ of having no unsettled moral accounts with 
Him. It may seem a paradox that the verdict of 
‘innocent’ should precede the actual acquisition 
of innocence, that a declaration of acceptability 
with God should be prior to the achievement of 
that ‘holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord’; but, however difficult of logical defence, 
it is a paradox fully in accord with the Divine 
mercy which treats a man as what he is becoming 
rather than as what he is, and with the laws of 
psychology, which assure us that the best way of 
making a man trustworthy is to trust him. 

The meaning of ‘ Faith,’ in consideration of which 
God pronounces a man to be (technically) righteous, 
is more elusive. It is, however, clear that Pauline 
usage assigns a much richer content to the terms 


‘ Faith ’ and ‘ to believe’ (as in the case of d:xaroty 
and S:xavootvyn, it is unfortunate that English 
theological terminology does not provide us with 
a pair of cognates corresponding to iors and 
motevey) than the Jacobine. ‘Faith’ is always 
faith in Christ, including not merely the intellectual 
recognition of His Divine Sonship and Lordship, 
but also utter, self-surrendering trust and confidence 
in Him; and ch.4, which rebuts Jewish theories 
of ‘ justification ’ as obtainable through circumcision 
or the observance of the Mosaic Law, indicates 
that Christian faith in Christ is faith in Him 
specifically as Risen. But Faith is an act, as well 
as a mental and emotional state ; for reference to a 
concordance will show that the verb moreveuw, 
“to believe,’ is sometimes used in the aorist tense, 
which, though not in itself of temporal significance, 
at any rate is devoid of the implication of continu- 
ance in time, and consequently suggests the idea of 
momentary or instantaneous action. Familiar 
instances are St. Paul’s question to the ‘ Johannites’ 
at Ephesus—‘ Did ye receive Holy Spirit when ye 
believed (or, made the Act of Faith) (rtorevoavres) ?’ 
and Ro 131, ‘ Now is our salvation nearer than 
when we made the Act of Faith’ (éyytrepov . . . 
i Ore érvotevoapev). A consideration of the passages 
in which the word occurs will, I venture to main- 
tain, make it clear that, besides its rich and wonderful 
connotation of interior trust and worshipping self- 
surrender, the word also has what may be called an 
external denotation, signifying the whole act of 
being converted to Christ; the infant Church 
already possesses a kind of argot of its own, in which 
miotts Means the total fact of being a Christian, 
murtevoar to become a Christian, muorévew to be a 
Christian, of morévovres are Christians, and oi 
memotevxores are Christians of long standing. 
‘ Justification by Faith,’ therefore, translated into 
terms of ordinary speech, means simply Divine 
absolution from the guilt of past sins—or, more 
simply, God’s forgiveness—imparted to the sincere 
and humble convert to Christianity solely in virtue 
of his conversion. That is all that there is in it— 
though this ‘all’ is more than enough to redeem 
the whole human race. When the Apostle vehe- 
mently affirms ‘ Justification by Faith only’ as 
opposed to fancied theories of justification by legal 
works, what he means to assert is the centrality 
and uniqueness of Christ, as the only revealed Way, 
Truth, and Life, as against the Judaizing Christians 
who still regarded the observance of the Mosaic 
Law as the heart of true religion, and allegiance to 
Christ as an appendage to religion, desirable, 
indeed, but not strictly of the first importance. 
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If it be asked why he did not explain this in explicit 
terms, the answer is that very probably he did in 
his oral instructions to his converts, and that in 
any case men of vehement natures, who have little 
time for literary composition, are prone to rely 
upon watch-words, assuming that the meaning of 
these will be as familiar to their readers as it is to 
themselves. 

In order to grasp the full significance of the idea 
of ‘ Forgiveness through conversion to Christ (and 
not through circumcision or conformity to the 
Jewish Law)’ it is important to remember that 
both St. Paul and his readers were converts ; 
indeed, at this date, when Christianity was not 
more than a quarter of a century old, practically all 
the Christians then alive were persons who had been 
converted in adult life to the gospel. No doubt 
there were a few youths or children who were the 
offspring of Christian parents, though uncertainty 
as to the precise date of the beginnings of pedo- 
baptism forbids us to affirm with confidence that 
they were full members of the Christian group. 
But, generally speaking, a Christian was a person 
who had known what it was to be a non-Christian 
Jew or a pagan, ‘ without God in the world.’ It is 
here that, owing to the general diffusion of the 
custom of infant baptism, our own experience 
differs so widely from that of the Apostle’s readers 
as to make it difficult to think ourselves back into 
the state of mind and memory which was the back- 
ground of their perusal of his letter. Most of us 
cannot remember a time when we were not at least 
- nominally Christians; and the ‘conversion’ of 
which our psychologists write is usually a conversion 
from nominal to real Christianity, not a conversion 
from paganism to a Christianity which is both 
nominal and real. For the first readers of the 
Roman letter it was otherwise. Conversion to the 
new religion must have drawn a deep dividing line 
across the life of the converted man, severing him 
not merely from gross and obvious sins, but from 
many social observances, harmless in themselves, 
but accidentally linked up with the worship of 
heathen deities ; it must have been an event to 
which the ordinary Christian could look back, with 
awe and gratitude, as few of us can look back with 
conscious memory to the beginnings of our member- 
ship of the Christian Church. And, human nature 
being what it is, it seems unlikely that St. Paul 
could have appealed, as he often implicitly does, 
to his readers’ memories of the day when they made 
their solemn Act of Faith, with its corollary of 
absolution, if that act had been merely interior. 
No doubt there must have been repentance, with 


its corollary of confession ; no doubt the converted 
man must have consigned his Lares and Penates to 
the scrap-heap, and resigned all public office and 
membership of all associations which might involve 
him in participation in pagan rites. But the 
language which implies that justifying Faith is 
expressed in a single act, which all can remember, 
demands something more than a series of social 
re-adjustments as its explanation. The act in 
question should be a public ceremony, symbolizing 
in the most vivid manner release from guilt and 
re-birth into a new life, inspired by the power of 
the Risen Christ. 

The clue is given us by a passage in another 
letter, in which the crucial terms ‘ justification ’ 
and ‘sanctification’ occur in significant juxta- 
position. Writing to the Corinthians (1 Co 614) to 
warn them against backsliding, the Apostle mentions 
various abominable types of human sin, and adds : 
* And such were some of you: but ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of 
our God.’ The reference to Baptism in ‘ washed’ 
is unmistakable. We conclude therefore, that 
the solemn act which is the external expression of 
justifying Faith, its obverse or outward sign, is 
the act of accepting Initiation into the Christian 
society, the act of which the central moment is 
Baptism, at that date, doubtless, administered in 
the Name of Jesus, rather than of the Trinity, as 
St. Matthew’s Gospel and the Didache were later 
to prescribe. 

This hypothesis, that for St. Paul, in this letter 
at least, the great rite of Christian Initiation is the 
hinge upon which the Christian life turns, explains 
much that is otherwise obscure. Towards the 
end of the first section, the Apostle, having demon- 
strated the universal need for forgiveness, and the 
impossiblity of obtaining it through Jewish obser- 
vances, announces once more the thesis of 
‘ Justification by Faith only,’ as, apparently, 
proved by the default of any rival hypothesis ; 
and proceeds to exhibit the Atoning Death of 
Christ as the ground of justification. This is 
precisely the point at which we long for enlighten- 
ment. Granted that God freely forgives the sinner 
who turns to him through His Son, where exactly 
does the Death of Christ come in? Could God not 
have forgiven without it? These are questions 
which have been asked by many Christian thinkers 
in all ages ; and it is in this passage (3”4#-) that we 
should expect to find them answered. Actually, 
we find no answer ; the Apostle vaguely connects 
justifying faith with the Blood of Christ (v.*), but 
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makes no attempt to explain the ‘how’ of the 
connexion. He seems to move with embarrassment 
amongst these high mysteries, and after a few verses 
leaves the topic for his favourite theme, that of the 
equality of Jew and Gentile in the sight of God. 
But, where his power of intellectual self-expression 
fails him, his deep, compelling, prophetic experience 
comes to the rescue. The real explanation of the 
halting sentences of 374-6 is to be found in ch. 6, 
with its mystical exposition of Baptism as involving 
and effecting union with Christ as the redeemer 
who eternally dies and rises again. Christ died, 
once and for all, as the Representative Man; He 
died unto sin as the vicarious sin-bearer; but He 
belonged in essential nature to the eternal world, 
and His death and Resurrection are timeless facts, 
of which Calvary and the Garden Tomb were the 
temporal manifestation. Through self-surrender to 
Him, expressed in dramatic death and burial in 
the baptismal river, man becomes incorporated into 
Him, and so a participant in the release from guilt 
won by His perfect act of representative penitence. 

But Baptism, though the culminating point of 
the rite of Christian Initiation, does not exhaust it. 
According to the ideas of ancient times (which may 
well have more in them than some modern critics 
are willing to allow) it is not sufficient for the 
sinner merely to have the guilt of past sins and 
evil influences washed out of him ; the house which 
is merely swept and garnished may be re-occupied 
by seven devils worse than the previous tenant ; 
the neophyte must be re-charged with good influ- 
ences, with a Spirit potent enough to perfect the 
work of moral transformation and to keep all evil 
spirits at bay. It was here that the ‘ Johannite ’ 
baptism of the Ephesian disciples failed ; it had 
produced (at least subjectively) the negative effect 
of release from guilt, or from the consciousness of 
guilt ; but it had not bestowed the Spirit. It was 
replaced, or supplemented, by ‘ baptism into the 
Name of the Lord Jesus’; and ‘when Paul had 
laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came 
upon them’ (Ac 19°). It is this final moment of 
Christian Initiation, the laying on of hands, impart- 
ing the new life of the Spirit, which lies behind the 


discussion of Sanctification in chs. 5~8, as Baptism 

lies behind the exposition of Justification in chs. 1-4. 

So mighty is the power of the Spirit of adoption, 

that those whom He indwells become exempt from 

all fleshly temptations, their ‘old man’ or former. 
vicious self is, metaphorically, put to death, and 

the Law, gua Law, ceases to exist for them, inasmuch 

as they no longer have any impulses which might 

lead to the actions which it forbids. 

We thus hold that the thought of the great 
composite rite or act of Christian Initiation, involy- 
ing, on the inner side, Repentance and self- 
surrender to Christ, and on the outer, the acceptance 
of Baptism and the laying-on of hands, and convey- 
ing both preliminary absolution and subsequent 
sanctification through the Spirit, is the dominating 
background of the first eight chapters of the letter. 
At first sight, it might seem as though this back- 
ground were entirely absent from the Theodicy of 
chs. 9-11, which moves so largely on predestinarian 
lines; for an absolutely rigid predestinarianism 
makes sacraments otiose, a fifth wheel to the coach 
of God’s selective purpose. Yet this is not so, for 
Initiation is initiation into the Church, the new 
Israel, the People of God ; and it is precisely the 
conception of the Church which is the presupposition 
of the problem to which the Pauline Theodicy 
endeavours to give an answer. That problem is, 
Why aré the Jews (in the ethnological sense) who 
for so long were the only members of the Church of 
God, now excluded from it ?. The Apostle’s answers 
—that God is the master of all men, and can do 
what He likes with His own (ch. 9)}—that it is the 
Jews’ own fault (ch. 10)—that in any case the Jews 
are sure to be restored before the Second Coming (ch. 
11)—may not appear in detail to be altogether con- 
sistent with one another. But all alike presuppose 
the idea of the Christian society, to which Initiation 
admits, as that extra quam est nulla salus, and the 
first of these, at least, like the writings of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, illustrates the 
fact that it is psychologically (whether or no it be! 
logically) possible for sacramentalism and_pre- 
destinarianism to be held together, by a mind of 
transcendent genius and power. 
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Literature. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PARSON. 


HERE are two books, both about the Church and 
the minister, as different as possible and both 
excellent in their separate ways—The Conversion of 
the Church, by the Rev. S. M. Shoemaker (Oliphants ; 
2s. 6d. net), and The Parson and His Problems, by 
the Rev. J. B. Goodliffe (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). 
The former is the Oxford Group applied to Church 
and minister. Mr. Shoemaker is rector of Calvary 
Church, New York, and apparently a very efficient 
rector. He has the poorest opinion of the Church 
as it exists to-day. ‘It is my personal conviction 
that, save in a very few places, the institutional 
church is as much a back-number as the stage 
coach.’ What is wrong is that there is too much 
talk, too much organization, too much ‘social 
gospel,’ too much intellectual apology, too much 
doing. What is needed is personal experience of 
Jesus Christ: ‘the primary necessity is the con- 
version of the ministers to a full experience of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ And this must start by the 
sharing of sins with another Christian ‘who has 
found his way a bit further than we have.’ That 
in brief is the substance of the book, and stated 
thus baldly it may give the impression of exaggera- 
tion and self-complacency. The author, however, 
is in deadly earnest, and it will do any minister 
who can bear rough handling a great deal of good 
to read the book. The most obvious criticism of 
it is that the author is almost inhuman in his de- 
tachment from the pleasurable side of life. 

To turn to the other book is almost like passing 
from a hot-house into the open air. Mr. Goodliffe 
is well known for his perfectly admirable books on 
religious education. But he has written nothing 
for sheer effectiveness and usefulness comparable 
to this able and suggestive book on Church life. 
If Mr. Shoemaker’s book stirs the parson’s con- 
science, Mr. Goodliffe’s will help him at every point 
of his ministry. He is himself the vicar of a parish 
that presents almost every problem any minister 
will have to face. And as the reader pursues his 
way through the pages he will be filled with 
admiration for the sanity, the fertility, and con- 
structive ability as well as the spiritual power of 
the writer. 


CALVIN. 


Calvin’s grave, unmarked in accordance with his 
own wish by any memorial, has long been un- 


identifiable in the common cemetery of Geneva ; 
no country, even of those that yielded most whole- 
heartedly to his teaching, has ever raised a statue 
to his memory; ‘lives’ of Calvin are strangely 
few. Certainly there exists a considerable amount 
of Calviniana, and numerous books have been 
written on this or that aspect of his work; but we 
are fairly confident that while many of our readers 
could name off-hand a dozen important works on 
Luther, they would with difficulty be able to name 
sixon Calvin. For this there are reasons. Luther’s 
life is far more interesting and his spiritual pil- 
grimage presents far more problems for both 
historian and psychologist. Then, too, Luther was 
a national hero ; Calvin’s work was done in a city 
which long regarded him as a foreigner and ad- 
mitted him to citizenship only towards the end of 
his life. 

We welcome a new study of Calvin’s life and 
work by a British scholar—Calvin, by Mr. R. N. 
Carew Hunt (Centenary Press; ros. 6d. net). It 
is not a history of Calvinism, but the story of 
Calvin’s life, with one all-too-short chapter on his 
theology and ethics. Mr. Hunt has made himself 
master of all the previous ‘lives’ that matter, as 
well as of some that do not. Most cordially we 
commend this book to the student and to the 
general reader as a sound piece of scholarly work 
fully documented and eminently readable. They 
will learn that Calvin was neither the fanatic de- 
picted by Galiffe, nor the impeccable superman of 
Doumergue. They will find his faults candidly 
acknowledged, and the real merits of his service 
emphasized. 

Calvin’s life does present a few problems, and 
Mr. Carew Hunt leaves us with the impression 
that they are insoluble. We know disappointingly 
little as to his conversion. It is on the whole 
improbable that he wrote Cop’s famous Lecture, or 
had the exciting experiences that have been narrated 
of his Italian visit. Some of his actions in the 
trial of Servetus remain impenetrable mysteries, 
but Mr. Carew Hunt brings forward no evidence to 
justify the fierce attack that Sir John Macdonell 
launched against Calvin in connexion with the 
trial. 


AQUINAS. 


Ancient and many modern philosophers are alike 
in this that they write ‘popularly.’ The person 
of ordinary education will be able to read Plato 
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and Aristotle as well as many moderns with interest. 
Medieval philosophy, on the other hand, is frankly 
‘dry,’ abounding in subtleties with which the 
modern mind is apt to be very impatient, fond of 
attaching importance to minutie that frequently 
seem to express distinctions without differences. 
We have little hope that the religious metaphysics 
of St. Thomas will be ever explained in popular 
style. Up to now at any rate no interpreter has 
succeeded in doing so. The Rev. Robert Leet 
Patterson, Ph.D., M.A., B.D., has expanded a 
thesis into a very erudite book entitled The Con- 
ception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas (Allen & 
Unwin ; 21s. net), and certainly has not succeeded 
in making his exposition such as the ordinary 
reader who has not graduated in philosophy will 
peruse without bewilderment. In fairness it 
should be mentioned that we ourselves read it in 
the course of a very hot summer, and so may have 
fancied it more of a task than it really is. We are 
convinced, however, that students of the history of 
philosophy will esteem Dr. Patterson’s work on 
Aquinas very highly. It contains a full account 
of St. Thomas’s views and arguments, and subjects 
them to a shrewd and competent criticism. It was 
the aim of Aquinas to reconcile the theistic views 
of Aristotle with the Christian conception of God ; 
and we think Dr. Patterson is right in his criticism 
that the attempt really fails, breaking down on the 
old puzzle of ‘the One and the Many.’ Very 
valuable, too, is the discussion of the abiding value 
after Kant’s criticism of the theistic proofs which 
occupy so large a place in the work of St. Thomas. 


Life Beyond Death in the Beliefs of Mankind 
(Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. net), by Mr. James 
Thayer Addison of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, U.S.A., is a comprehensive 
survey, from the historical standpoint, of the main 
beliefs about the future life cherished among un- 
civilized peoples and in the great religions of the 
world. One-third of the book treats of rudimentary 
beliefs, such as are held by savages or by the 
ignorant masses in the higher civilizations. Here 
are discussed subjects like ancestor worship, the 
underworld, reincarnation, and transmigration. 
The remaining two-thirds of the book treat of 
advanced beliefs, such as have been originated or 
encouraged by the higher religions, especially 
Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam. 
Here a subject like transmigration comes up again, 


and there are chapters on the Immortality of the 
Soul, the Resurrection of the Body, Purgatory, 
Hell, and Heaven. 

The whole constitutes a useful guide on popular 
lines to the theme of ‘ Life Beyond Death.’ One 
cannot but admire the width of the writer’s know- 
ledge, the skill with which he has assembled his 
material, and the lucidity with which he has pre- 
sented it. Although the pages of the volume do 
not contain references to the sources, whether 
primary or secondary, to which the writer is in- 
debted, a full list of such sources is given at its 
close, arranged according to geographical areas. 


Another book on the sex question, this time 
from an authoritative source and written ina vein 
of strong sense and deep earnestness, is Marriage, 
Children, and God, by Mr. Claud Mullins, with a 
preface by the Bishop of Southwark (Allen & Unwin ; 
6s. net). Mr. Mullins is a London magistrate, a 
religious man, and a convinced believer in the 
‘old’ morality and in its religious basis. But his 
tragic experiences in court (many of which he 
recounts) have convinced him of the necessity of 
definite teaching about contraceptives and of definite 
authority for their use. He looks at the whole 
matter in the light of religion, of morals, and of 
life, and his plea is very persuasive. No more sane 
or convincing book on this question and its cognate 
problems has been written, and Mr. Mullins deserves 
a wide and open-minded audience for his argument. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Raven, D.D., and Eleanor Raven 
(Cambridge University Press; 4s. 6d. net), is 
offered as a modern substitute for ‘the old type of 
commentary with its mass of detailed footnotes.’ 
‘Its purpose is to give in condensed and simple 
form the necessary information as to the religious 
and social situation in Palestine, as to the evidence 
for the history of Jesus, as to His life and teaching ; 
and then to introduce the reader to the chief 
sources of our knowledge of Him.’ Accordingly 
in the first half of the book we have a short sketch 
of Judaism in the time of our Lord, followed by 
chapters on the text and authority of the Gospels, 
the ministry and teaching of Jesus. The second 
and larger half of the book contains the text of 
Mark’s Gospel, followed by the material in the 
sources used by Matthew and Luke, together with 
the passages from John’s Gospel which deal with 
the Galilean ministry. As a brief introduction to 
the Synoptic problem and to the life and teaching 
of Jesus it is admirable. 
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The Temperance Movement, like everything else, 
is passing through troubled waters, and in America 
it appears to be in process of receiving a political 
set-back. It is a time that calls for fresh thinking 
on the subject and for a clearing of the minds of 
temperance advocates as to their real objective. 
In these circumstances nothing could be more 
opportune than the appearance of The English 
Temperance Movement: A Study in Objectives, by 
the Rev. Henry Carter (Epworth Press; 5s. net). 
It is the first of two volumes and deals with The 
Formative Period, 1830-1899. The main thesis of 
the book, which Mr. Carter supports and illuminates 
by his historical survey, is that the Temperance 
Movement set out to combat the drink evil by 
spreading through moral suasion the practice of 
total abstinence. The pioneer and protagonist of 
this Movement was Joseph Livesey, a reformer 
to whose memory ‘ England has yet to do justice.’ 
Only later, through the influence of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, did the Movement aim at the 
suppression by legislation of the Drink Traffic, and 
thereby entangled itself in party politics. Mr. 
Carter argues that these two objectives should be 
kept distinct, and the policy to which he gives 
preference is the ‘suasionist’ rather than the 
suppressionist. ‘Because the true Objective of 
the Temperance reformer is moral, its first appeal 
is to the individual that he will accept and act 
upon the knowledge concerning alcohol which 
scientific investigation and long human experience 
have made available. To those responsive to the 
- claims of social and religious obligation, there is 
the yet weightier appeal of altruism, of fealty to 
the highest loyalties of life. As the basis of personal 
conviction broadens, as the sense of social responsi- 
bility deepens, so progress in the legislative realm 
becomes practicable....It is a fundamental 
error to reverse the order indicated above, and to 
demand drastic legislation for which the nation is 
unprepared.’ 


God spake these Words, by the Rev. Horace 
Cleaver, B.D. (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net), is a 
series of short studies in the Ten Commandments. 
They are pleasant and sensible talks which explain 
clearly the meaning of each of the Commandments 
as interpreted by the spirit of Christ, and show 
their application to the conditions and problems of 
modern life. The book abounds in excellent 
material for sermons. 


We have read The Philosophical Approach to 
Religion, by the Rev. Eric S. Waterhouse, M.A., 


D.D. (Epworth Press; 5s. net), with very great 
pleasure and satisfaction. It seems to us to supply 
what has long been lacking, an introduction to the 
philosophy of religion which will be sufficient for 
the ordinary reader and admirable in preparing 
the student for study and evaluation of the more 
detailed works on the subject. And the subject 
is one with which the preacher really must concern 
himself. Dr. Waterhouse wields a facile pen. 
The book is eminently readable. However pro- 
found the topic, the treatment is always interesting. 
The chapters deal with the fact of religion, the 
purpose of philosophy, the idea of God, the idea of 
the universe, the idea of man, the idea of the Good, 
God and the world, God and man, immortality. 
Every chapter is based on wide reading and reveals 
ripe judgment. Most decidedly this is a book to 
get and a book to read and keep on reading. 


An exhaustive study of Church Union in Canada: 
Tis Causes and Consequences, has been made by 
Mr. Claris Edwin Silcox at the request of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research (New 
York ; $3.00). It was felt that this great attempt 
at incorporating union among Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists was one of the 
most outstanding things that ever happened in the 
history of Protestantism. A very full account is 
given of the circumstances that made the Union 
seem desirable if not necessary, of the negotiations 
which preceded union, then of the aftermath in- 
volving separation. It may be objected that it 
is much too early yet to estimate the consequences 
of the Union. The author acknowledges a measure 
of truth in that criticism. On the other hand, it 
was thought of great importance to get a record of 
the facts while the men who took a leading part 
in the negotiations were still alive. As a record 
the work is of immense value, and the message of 
the story, both as encouraging and as warning, is of 
great importance. 


Karl Barth’s famous commentary on The Episile 
to the Romans has now been admirably translated 
into English from the sixth edition by Sir Edwyn 
C. Hoskyns (Milford ; 21s. net). The theological 
world does not need to be told that it has already 
proved itself an epoch-making book. It must be 
admitted that English readers, more than German, 
will find it difficult, often obscure, provoking in its 
abundance of paradox, and perhaps oppressive in 
its great length and ponderous mass. But it is a 
great book, profound, thought-provoking, heart- 
searching. It is useless for the preacher who is 
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in search of a quotable comment on the text he has 
chosen. It must be read asa whole ; it is a massive 
argument, a system of theology. Its great merit 
is that it makes a serious attempt to dig down to 
the roots and climb to the heights of Pauline 
thought. And it is written by one upon whose 
spirit there is laid a deep awe in presence of the 
eternal. 

In the preface to the second edition Barth 
criticises with some reason the typical modern 
commentary. ‘Recent commentaries contain no 
more than a reconstruction of the text, a rendering 
of the Greek words and phrases by their precise 
equivalents, a number of additional notes in which 
archeological and philological material is gathered 
together, and a more or less plausible arrangement 
of the subject-matter in such a way that it may be 
made historically and psychologically intelligible 
from the standpoint of pure pragmatism. Jiilicher 
and Lietzmann know far better than I do how 
insecure all this historical reconstruction is, and 
upon what doubtful assumptions it often rests. .. . 
For example, place the work of Jiilicher side by 
side with that of Calvin: how energetically Calvin, 
having first established what stands in the text, 
sets himself to re-think the whole material and to 
wrestle with it, till the walls which separate the 
sixteenth century from the first become transparent ! 
Paul speaks, and the man of the sixteenth century 
hears.’ It is Barth’s endeavour throughout to 
make Paul speak to the twentieth gentury, or 
rather to make the divine in Christ break in upon 
all human life. He expounds the doctrinal chapters 
of the Epistle con amore, but he is equally powerful 
and suggestive in his exposition of the practical 
chapters. Perhaps the most original part of his 
work is his treatment of the much neglected 
chapters 9-11 on Israel’s rejection. These he 
interprets very arrestingly as bearing on the faith 
and fortunes of the visible Church. 


Facets of the Faith (Pickering & Inglis; 2s. 6d. 
net) is by a well-known Edinburgh clergyman, the 
Rev. W. Graham Scroggie, D.D. His name will 
indicate to many the standpoint of this book, an 


uncompromising orthodoxy of the extreme right. 
The lectures, or sermons, reprinted here are very 
good examples of an intelligent conservatism. 
They deal with the fundamental realities, and if 
they confirm readers (as doubtless they will) in the 
conviction that the choice is now as always ‘ Christ 
or Chaos’ they will do a great service. 


The Victory of Faith, by Bishop J. O. Nash, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.; 4s. net),\is warmly commended in a 
foreword by the Archbishop of York. It is indeed 
an excellent piece of work. It is designed for the 
use of senior schoolboys, to bridge for them the 
difficult gulf which lies between the simple Bible 
teaching of childhood and the maturity of a well- 
informed Christian faith. It deals with a great 
variety of topics in a simple explanatory way. It 
is, in fact, a complete theology for beginners. 
From'a consideration of man’s origin and nature 
as disclosed in Scripture and in modern science, it 
goes on to explain the teaching of the creed on 
God, salvation, the Christian life, the Church, the 
sacraments, and the last things. It is eminently 
sane and informative throughout, and the whole is 
set forth in a way that should prove attractive to 
young minds. 


The Student Christian Movement Press has 
begun the issue of ‘ Bible books for small people,’ 
the small people being between three and six years 
of age. Everybody knows ‘ Little Black Sambo’ 
and ‘ Jemima Puddleduck, a brief sentence on 
one page and a highly coloured picture on the 
opposite page. Miss Muriel Chalmers and Miss 
Mary Entwistle (both noted workers among small 
people) have been seized with the idea of adapting 
the Black Sambo model to religious stories, and 
three little volumes have just appeared, all written 
by Miss Chalmers and illustrated by Miss Elsie 
Anna Wood—The Lost Coin, The Shepherd and His 
Sheep, and The Farmer and His Field (1s. 6d. net 
each). They are all well done. The letterpress is 
just right, and the pictures, if sometimes a trifle 
flamboyant, are also very good. The idea was an 
inspiration, and it is being well carried out. 
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Some Problems raised by f8e Mew PspcBofoay. 


By THE REVEREND Principat T. Hywer Hucues, M.A., D.Lirr., D.D., Epinpurcn. 


Tue dominant school of Psychology is still the 
school represented by the late Professor James 
Ward, Professors G. F. Stout, James Drever, and 
F. C. Bartlett, in this land, and by the late Professor 
William James, Professors William McDougall, 
R. S. Woodworth, and others in America. These 
men, in spite of many differences of interpretation 
and emphasis, approach the problems of Psychology 
from a philosophical angle and look upon the study 
- of mental processes from a wider and, for that 
reason, a more satisfactory point of view. Their 
contributions to the study may be regarded as form- 
ing the main tradition in the realm of Psychology 
for the English-speaking world. The positions they 
_ have stated have recently been modified consider- 
ably by the findings of the experimentalists, such as 
Spearman, Rivers, Myers, Titchener, and others, 
without imperilling their basal truth. There has 
also been a movement in a somewhat different 
direction on the part of the Gestalt School in 
Germany. But the foundations are being assailed 
and the supremacy of the school seriously challenged 
by two modern movements, that of Behaviourism 
on the one hand, and of Psycho-analysis on the 
other. Both these schools raise very serious 
problems for philosophic thought, but they raise 
still more difficult problems for religious and 
theological thought. ; 
Behaviourism has not found many thorough- 
going advocates in this land, but it has found strong 
supporters in America, and there it has attained to 
the dignity of a definite school, the leader of which 
is Professor Watson, and he is upheld by Holt, 
Schroeder, and Leuba, the last of whom is the 
most important from the religious point of view. 
The Psycho-analytic School has flourished most on 
the Continent, the leaders being Freud of Vienna, 
and Jung of Ziirich. It has many devoted advocates 
in America, and not a few in this country, such as 
Dr. Ernest Jones, and Tansley, whose book entitled 
The New Psychology is probably the best state- 
ment of the position for the ordinary reader. It 
should, however, be said that many of the ideas of 
the school have found all-too-ready acceptance 
among some of the younger students, and some of 
the least desirable aspects of its teaching have per- 
colated through to the masses in the form of fiction 
and drama. In this way it is having a baneful 
effect on morality, especially in the realm of sex 


relations, as well as on religion. In some respects 
its effect on religion is the most sinister menace to 
life and thought that religion has yet had to meet, 
for it imperils the reality of religious experience 
itself. It seeks to thrust its sword into the very 
heart of religious life and faith, for if religious 
experience has no validity and cannot be trusted, 
then the last bulwark is gone and the citadel is at 
the mercy of its foes. A word of warning should 
be uttered to those young ministers who seek to 
practise some of the methods of Psycho-analysis in 
their dealings with members of their flocks, for those 
practices may prove extremely dangerous in the 
hands of a tyro, and no one should attempt to use 
them unless he has a medical qualification of the 
highest order. The problems of the soul and the 
maladies of the mind and heart are more subtle and 
intricate even than those of the body, and their 
treatment by ‘ quacks’ may and often does lead 
to serious trouble. In the hands of competent 
men, however, these modes of treatment may prove 
of immense value in cases of nervous and psychic 
disease. 

The two schools we are considering differ greatly 
in many respects, but there are certain points of 
similarity in some of their basal assumptions, and 
it is in the region of these basal assumptions that 
they are exerting their strongest influence on 
philosophical and religious thought in these days. 
It will be well, then, to state these points of simi- 
larity at the outset. 

(a) In the first place, there is a similarity of 
aim and purpose. Both schools aim at making 
Psychology an exact science in which all mental 
facts, experiences, emotions, volitions—indeed, all 
the varying states of the mind—can be subjected 
to quantitative measurements and be expressed in 
exact quantitative terms, just as in the case of 
chemistry or astronomy, or any other of the exact 
sciences. This aim is altogether praiseworthy as 
long as it does not obscure or ignore the fact that 
there is a world of quality as well as one of quantity, 
a world of values as well as a world of facts. Too 
often this distinction is ignored by these Psy- 
chologists, and they tend to treat the physiological 
processes of the brain, or the elements of the 
material world, as if these were the only realities. 
Here, then, we come in sight of the first set of 
problems, and in this case they are mainly philo- 
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sophical problems. It may be said that the supreme 
problem of philosophical thought in these days is 
that of proving that the world of values and the 
world of facts are but two aspects of one reality, 
and that the world of quantity runs up into the 
world of quality and gets its deepest, and indeed its 
only adequate, meaning from the qualitative element 
in it. 

Perhaps we may see the bearing of these problems 
better if we note that in the effort to make 
Psychology an exact science these schools have 
either to rule out or relegate reason and mind to a 
subordinate position. On the Behaviourist side we 
find a reluctance to admit anything in the nature 
of mind as a separate entity and to regard all 
conduct as fully explicable as ‘ conditional reflexes.’ 
On the side of the Psycho-analysts there is also a 
serious disparagement of mind and reason, not in 
this case by denying its existence, for great stress 
is laid on the psychic and emotional factors, but in 
the sense of relegating it to a very subordinate 
place in the psychic life of the individual. In 
reality reason is made subservient to the uncon- 
scious region, which is the pet child of these 
psychologists. The unconscious is the abode of 
all the factors from which conduct and character 
spring, and in it dwell those complexes which are 
the source of all activity, even of the very highest 
in Art, Poetry, Ethics, and Religion. This dis- 
paragement of intelligence and reason, either in the 
interest of mechanical processes or of the Uncon- 
scious realm, is another of the philosophical problems 
involved, for the findings of philosophy and of all 
the purely mental disciplines must be seriously 
impugned if reason is relegated to a secondary place 
in the scheme of things. Is not this trust in reason 
the very essence of philosophy and of philosophic 
thought ? Nay ! is it not so in Science also ? 

(b) Again, the two schools agree in making great 
use of experiments. The Behaviourists carry out 
their experiments on the facts of man’s ordinary 
waking life, seeking in very interesting ways and 
by means of intricate devices and mechanisms of 
amazing complexity to test the reactions to various 
stimuli ; to measure emotional waves ; to watch 
the formation of associations ; and to examine the 
responses of the organism to varying ideas and 
images, but all that is done on the normal activities 
of the conscious life of the individual. It has to be 
admitted that in this way very valuable additions 
have been made to the stock of psychological 
knowledge, anda great number of accurate measure- 
ments have been made. 

The Psycho-analytic School, on the other hand, 


carries out its experiments on the abnormal states 
of conscious life, seeking, by a definite technique in 
which word association plays a great part, in some 
cases by hypnotism, but most of all by an examina- 
tion of the dream life of the individual, to unearth 
the secrets of the Unconscious and lay bare those’ 
complexes or repressions that poison life and become 
the causes of such maladies as neurotic excesses, 
hysteria, fugues, aphasias, and other mental weak- 
nesses. The technique in this case has been 
developed through experience, and it is this method 
of treatment that goes fenerally by the name of 
Psycho-analysis. The method of treatment may 
be used, and is used with great and beneficial results 
in the case of nervous and emotional maladies. 
But here again there is a subtle danger lest the 
operator should suggest to the patient the very 
thing which he afterwards finds in the Unconscious. 
He is\able to find it because he has himself con- 
sciously or unconsciously passed it on in the form 
of a suggestion to the patient in his or her suggestible 
state. It is greatly to be feared that this is what 
happens in many cases of probing into the patient’s 
mind for sexual elements and complexes of this 
nature. 

(c) In the effort to make psychology exact and 
scientific again, both schools end in psychological 
determinism. This is inevitable if psychology is 
to be scientific. To admit the freedom of the will 
in any sense of that phrase is to bring into the 
scheme a. disturbing factor that may upset all 
calculation. So it has to be ruled out and the world 
of conduct is sealed and in the grip of a neces- 
sity of the most absolute kind. Thus mechanism 
becomes supreme and freedom is banished. Here, 
then, we come in sight of a set of ethical problems 
of fundamental importance. If the scheme of 
things is necessitarian and human life in the grip 
of determinism, how can we account for the feeling 
of obligation and accountability that is of the very 
essence of the moral consciousness? How can 
there be a science of Ethics at all ? 

(d) Again, both schools lay great stress on the 
Instincts } and regard the instinctive urges (this is 
what is known generally as the ‘libido’) as the 
formative factors in the moulding of character, and 
as the springs of all conduct. This emphasis on the 
Instincts is characteristic of all Psychology in these 
days, and some of the most fruitful work in this 
field has been done by Professors William McDougall 
and. James Drever. But the importance of the 
subject, as far as the two schools under considera- 

1 Watson, however, in his latest book has gone so 
far as to deny the existence of instincts. 
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tion are concerned, arises from the fact that they 
give the central place to the instinct of sex, and 
regard all the higher interests of life as springing 
from the libido or the urge of the sexual instinct 
towards its satisfaction, and it is by the sublimation 
of this instinct that Literature, Art, and Religion 
come into being. Sublimation is the diverting of 
the energy of the libido to other channels and 
making it serve higher and nobler ends. It is 
assumed that instinct in man is on a par with 
instinct in animals, and that, therefore, what has 
been found true by experiments on animals is also 
true of the instincts of man. Such an assumption 
can only lead to confusion, because it ignores the 
_ fact of self-consciousness in man, for, whatever else 
it may mean or do, self-consciousness must modify 
profoundly the instincts and their tendencies in 
man. That this is so is clear from the fact that the 
presence of ideals in the mind of man can and does 
lead to the control and subjection or modification 
of his instinctive activities for the sake of ideal 
ends, as may be seen in celibacy or asceticism. 

(e) There is still one more point in which the two 
schools agree. They both treat psychology from 
a dynamic rather than from a static point of view. 
This is altogether a gain, for the weakness of the 
old psychology was that it regarded states of mind 
as static and complete wholes, whereas conscious- 
ness is a continual process. To make a cross-cut 
of it and regard that section as the datum of 
psychology in its static form was in reality to 
distort the facts and transform the object under 
observation beyond recognition. 

Now, lest we may seem to be condemning these 
schools root and branch, let it be said at once that 
the work done by both schools has been of great 
importance and value in many respects. Thus in 

_ the treatment of certain diseases of a neurotic or 
psychic nature the methods of Psycho-analysis 
_ have proved of great service, and many a sufferer 
_ has found relief and permanent cure through the 
ministrations of reliable and skilful men. Further, 
_ the study of the early years of childhood has yielded 
most valuable data for the educationalist as well 
as for parents in the nurture of their children. 
_ Again, the examination of Dream Psychology and 
the exploration of the Unconscious have yielded 
results of the highest importance, whilst the fuller 
understanding of suggestion and suggestibility, as 
well as the emphasis on sublimation, have brought 
_ forth principles of great value for the right conduct 
of life. Let all this be gratefully acknowledged. 

Turning now to some of the problems mentioned, 

it will be evident at once that we cannot hope to 


deal with them all in the space of a short article. 
The problems that we have to consider are in the 
main those that arise in the realm of religion. In 
this realm I cannot help feeling that in the teaching 
of these schools, more especially in their primary 
assumptions, we have what is in these days the 
most serious menace to religious faith. Both the 
schools regard the idea of God as a projected image 
of some emotional experience, or a regression to an 
infantile level to recover the image of the Father. 
This position carried to its final issue robs religion 
of its validity and makes religious experience an 
illusion and nothing more. This is to thrust the 
spear into the heart of religion and imperil its 
sanctuary in the soul. It is a matter of urgency, 
then, for us to know where we are in relation to 
some of these questions. 

We take first the problem pressed upon us mainly 
from the side of the Behaviourists, the problem, 
that is, of their attempt to rule out mind and to 
make all mental activity, indeed all activity, the 
product of purely physiological changes. Every- 
thing, as the Behaviourist says, is a matter of 
tropisms, or tendencies blind and unintelligent. 
But even the tropisms on which he lays so much 
stress, and the several tendencies that are manifest, 
are in the final issue purposive, and a purpose 
involves an end, and so we come into the region of 
values—a region in which mind is the dominant 
factor. The Psycho-analysts do not deny mind or 
soul, for the emphasis on the ‘ psyche ’ is important 
in their writings. But when we examine their 
position we find that the mental factor, or reason, 
is but a very small part of the psychic life of man. 
By far the greater and more important part of it 
lies in the Unconscious. There is no doubt that in 
both systems there is a disparagement of reason and 
the higher activities of the mind. Even Tansley 
goes so far as to say that the rational element has 
been overestimated and given too important a place 
in our consideration of things, and he hints that it 
has to be dethroned in favour of the deep-lying 
instincts and impulses which are physiological in 
origin and nature. Now, of course, if they are to 
succeed in making Psychology an exact science, 
they must of necessity rule out mind from their 
scheme. The introduction of any element into the 
purely physical or physiological process that would 
constitute a disturbing or incalculable factor, such 
an element as mind or the will with its power of 
choice and of initiating activities of its own, would 
overthrow the completeness of the scheme, and so 
the hope of stating things in exact mathematical 
terms would be gone. Whatever the Behaviourist 
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may say, however, there are mental facts, such, for 
example, as ideals, which refuse to be reduced to 
purely physiological processes. The story of the 
mind’s activity, as Lloyd Morgan is constantly 
asserting, is all along a twofold story. On the one 
hand there are physiological processes, nerve dis- 
turbances, motor discharges, organic sensations, 
etc. But along with these there are mental facts, 
closely related and running along parallel lines if 
we like, but a mind that can use these physiological 
processes, control them and guide them towards 
consciously conceived ends which cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be regarded as physical. 
These mental facts stand on a higher ‘ emergent 
level,’ to use a phrase of Lloyd Morgan again, than 
the physiological processes, and because they stand 
on this higher level they partake more of reality 
and are nearer to the ultimate source and ground 
of things. Now what the Behaviourist tries to do 
is to write the story of mental life in terms of the 
first aspect only. Here is the testimony of some 
of the Behaviourists on this point. Leuba states 
definitely that ‘thought is nothing but a highly 
developed bodily activity.’ Professor Holt holds 
that ‘ what we call mind is merely the integration 
of the organism’s motor responses to stimuli,’ 
whilst Professor Watson says that ‘ the Behaviourist 
finds no evidence for mental existences or mental 
processes of any kind.’ 

These are quite definite assertions, and we know 
exactly where we are in relation to them. 

(a) Now, in the first place, I cannot help feeling 
that the theory that thus rules out mind is at once 
suspect, especially as it is in this realm of mind that 
all progress has come. It is highly probable that 
the physical and physiological processes are the 
same in animals as in men. A stimulus disturbs 
the equilibrium, and the resultant behaviour is the 
effort to restore this equilibrium, looking at it from 
the purely physiological side only. But the animal 
does not progress. His life is all along a circle 
that ends where it began. Man’s life, on the other 
hand, is a spiral which comes round to the same 
point but on a higher level. And the secret of his 
progress lies in what he has over and above the 
animal, something that is left over when we have 
examined and exhausted all the purely physical 
and physiological processes. 

Then, again, the Behaviourists lay great stress on 
biology and biological needs, and probably one of 
the weaknesses of the position, taken as a whole, is 
that it overworks the biological analogy. In making 
use of the biological analogy they lay great stress 
on the principle of evolution. Well, it is one of 


the basal principles of evolution that it is only 
the fittest that survives, fitness being interpreted 
in terms of adaptation to environment. That 
organism survives which is best able to adapt itself 
to the conditions around it and is able to make 
them subserve the needs of its life in the struggle: 
I cannot, for the life of me, see how on the theory 
of the Behaviourists consciousness has survived. 
If it serves no purpose except as a function that has 
no efficiency, then it ought not to have survived. 
If it has no effect on the processes of life, it should 
have been driven to the wall and eliminated. The 
truth is that it has survived because it is the very 
means by which man can best adapt himself to his 
environment, and the agent in all progress. In 
some cases he has been able to adapt his environ- 
ment to his needs, and that is a higher thing. Indeed, 
it might be argued with considerable truth and 
force that progress comes on the higher reaches of 
life, not by man adapting himself to his environment, 
but by adapting his environment to himself. It is 
when he refuses to adapt himself to some things 
because he has a vision of higher things that he 
pushes forward to fuller life, and that is the moment 
of advance and the path of progress. Now it seems 
to me that on the purely physiological level of the 
Behaviourist we cannot account fer that refusal of 
man to adapt himself to his environment. The 
tendency on the physiological level is to restore 
equilibrium, to get back to the status quo. It is 
always an effort at adaptation, never, as far as we 
can see, a refusal to adapt. It may be a failure to 
adapt but not a refusal, and when it is a failure 
it brings degeneration and ultimate elimination. 
But on the human level we have refusal to adapt, 
and that refusal brings not degeneration but 
progress, for it involves the conception of higher 
ends and higher values. We cannot account for 
this on the theory of the Behaviourist. We can 
only do so by positing that higher element of mind 
and will which the Behaviourist denies. 

Turning now to the religious aspect, we can see 
at once that this theory rules out any idea of mind 
from the universe. At best it leaves us with a 
blind unintelligent force which can have no inter- 
course with man nor make any response to man, 
and which fails wholly to satisfy or account for 
his religious needs and experiences. That aspect 
of the matter does not need more than a bare 
mention. But there are other aspects that demand 
more attention. The tendency of the organism to 
seek and find equilibrium when its condition is 
disturbed has been made the basis of a purely 
natural explanation of some of the chief facts of 
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religious experience to the exclusion of any Divine 
or supernatural interference. Thus, for instance, 
conversion is due to this deep-lying tendency. 
Prayer and the sense of peace and power in religion 
are in the ultimate produced by this tendency of 
the mind. 
Now let us admit, as I think we must, that there 
are elements of truth in all this position. There 
may be an element of suggestion in prayer, and it 
is certainly true that conversion is a recovered 
equilibrium or a restored harmony, and that the 
peace that comes with it is due to the cessation of 
conflict and the experience of inner harmony and 
integration. I think that if we keep the matter 
on the purely psychological level, that is an accurate 
description of the process. But a description is not 
an explanation, and when it comes to explaining 
we are entitled to say that that very tendency of 
the organism to find equilibrium is itself due to the 
kinship of the human organism on its higher side 
with that Divine Mind, that Deep-lying Power or 
Presence that lies at the basis of all existence. To 
meet the Behaviourist on his own ground, we must 
insist that the process of finding equilibrium itself 
needs explanation, and that the only satisfactory 
explanation is to be found in the kinship of 
the human organism, taken as a whole, with 
the immanent Presence and Power which, in the 
ultimate, is God, and the same may be said of 
suggestion. Suggestion is possible between person 
and person, and the fact of suggestibility in general 
is explicable only on the ground of a continuity 
and community of being between persons. The 
medium through which it acts is that common 
element which men share with the Great Source of 
their being. 
(6) We come now to the second problem, and 
this is one that comes mainly from the side of the 
Psycho-analysts, although here again the two 
‘schools join hands, for Leuba is as emphatic as 
Freud and Jung on the point. It is the question of 
the reality of God and the validity of religious 
experience. As we have seen, God is to them a 
projection of some emotional experience or a regres- 
sion to the infantile image of the father, and as 
such He has no more reality than that subjective 
experience. Accordingly, our supposed intercourse 
with Him in religious experience is pure illusion. 
I can only make two brief statements on this 
position. 
_ (1) In the first place, this position seems to 

confuse the idea of God with the reality of God. 
There is no doubt that the idea of God is a pro- 
“jection, but that does not prove that there is no 
Z 


reality corresponding to that idea, although tran- 
scending it. In reality the great principles on which 
Science is based are equally projections. Hoffding 
in his Philosophy of Religion has rendered signal 
service to religious thought in emphasizing this fact 
so strongly and showing that such ideas as the 
unity and uniformity of Nature and the idea of 
causation are just projections, in the former case a 
projection of the unity of consciousness amid its 
diversified states and experiences, and in the latter 
a projection of the consciousness of efficiency which 
is ours in all our activity. These are projections, 
but that does not prove that there is no reality 
corresponding to them, for every experiment that 
Science conducts in the faith that Nature will act 
uniformly and that the principle of causation will 
hold, and which proves successful, is an additional 
proof that there are in the universe realities corre- 
sponding to these ideas. And although the proof 
cannot be absolute until all the universe has been 
explored, and nothing is left unexamined, yet the 
cumulative proof is making it more and more certain 
that there is something corresponding to these 
ideas. And, in the same way, the fact that the 
idea of God is a projection does not prove that there 
is no reality behind it. On the other hand, every 
experience in which He becomes real to the soul, 
every experiment of faith that is proved in experi- 
ence to work—for ‘ faith always begins in an experi- 
ment but it ends in an experience ’—every case of 
this is a further proof that there is a reality that 
answers to the projected idea although He may 
infinitely transcend it. This brings us to the 
second point. 

(2) In line with the thought expressed in) an 
earlier portion of this paper, we may insist that the 
mind’s power of projection is due to its kinship 
with the great spiritual Presence in whom is the 
ground and secret of its being. Projection is the 
response, if we may put it thus, the response of 
the human spirit to the approach and the appeal of 
the Great Spirit to it. It is the reaching out of the 
mind toward something which it dimly feels is there, 
though it cannot understand it. And it dimly feels 
that it is there because there is a relation between 
it and this ‘ something out there,’ as William James 
calls it. This is what religious experience at its 
deepest ever testifies, as we see in such cases as 
those of Job, Paul, Augustine, Wesley, and others ; 
yes! and of Jesus. In this way, it seems to me, 
we are meeting these psychologists on their own 
ground. 

(c) I can only touch on one more question, that 
of the instincts in religion. This is important 
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because of the position of Freud that religion and 
all the higher interests and activities of men are in 
the final issue the products of the G@dipus Complex, 
and due to the sublimation of the sex instinct. I 
shall not attempt to reply to that position directly, 
but shall endeavour to do so by implication from 
the points I here make. In dealing with the 
instincts let me say first that I do not think there 
is sufficient ground for our holding to the idea that 
there is in man a special religious organ or a religious 
sense, or even a separate religious instinct. My 
ground for taking this position is twofold. 

(x) I believe, and I am sure we are on safer 
apologetic position in believing this, that religion 
is rooted in the whole of man’s being and not in one 
aspect, faculty, or instinct only. It claims man’s 
whole personality and springs from the totality of 
his nature. It lays every instinct under tribute, 
and in it man’s nature finds a completeness of 
operation, whilst his personality functions with an 
intensity, wholeness, and a harmony that it does 
not find in any other activity whatsoever. 

(2) Then, in the second place, there is in religion 
an idea of God or gods. This is implicit in the most 
primitive and rudimentary religious consciousness. 
Now, Dr. Drever has pointed out that there is no 
such thing as an idea in an instinct. He suggests, 
and I am inclined to agree with him, that it would 
be better to speak of the religious sentiment rather 
than of the religious instinct. But if, as I have 
suggested, religion is rooted in the whole nature of 
man and claims all his instincts and instinctive 
activities, then it cannot, as Freud thinks, be the 
product of the sex instinct only. It has its relation 
to the sex instinct as to all the other instincts, and 
we must admit that the sex instinct may, and 
generally does, play its part in its development. 
But it cannot be the only one that is operative. 
On the other hand, to root it in the whole nature 
of man may be quite consistent with the position 


that one instinct may be predominant in it—not to © 
the exclusion of the others, for that is impossible— 
but predominant in such a way as to give colour 
and tone to the religious consciousness as a whole. 
Now I should be inclined to assign that position to — 
the instinct of self-preservation, and here I find that _ 
Hocking, Rivers, Drever, and in a sense McDougall — 
are in agreement, and I think Whitehead is inclined _ 
to that position also. Let me give my reasons for — 
taking up this position. In the first place, the 
instinct of self-preservation is the only one that is — 
absolutely necessary to life. Of course life with — 
only this would be a poor, truncated, almost mean- 
ingless thing. But it could and would exist. In- 
deed, I am not sure that less than a very strong case 
could be made out for the position that all the other 
instincts and instinctive activities are outgrowths 
from this and are at its service in order to secure a 
larger self to be preserved and a fuller life. Basing — 
religion on this instinct, in the main, we are able 
thus to put it at the heart of man’s nature in a 
sense impossible in any other way. It is thus as 
deep as the will to live itself, and rooted in the 
primary urge of man’s being. So it becomes part 
of the struggle that man makes to live and to find 
a modus vivendi with his environment. 

Then, in the second place, it seems to me that — 
the attitudes and activities that are revealed in 
religion are analogous, on a much higher level, of 
course, but analogous to the attitudes and activities 
of this instinct in its primary urge, that is the urge 
towards nourishment and protection. The first 
movement of this instinct in the newly born babe 
has two aspects or modes of operation, one towards | 
nourishment, prompting it to suck, and the other 
towards protection, prompting it to nestle to the 
mother for this. Now on the higher plane of 
spirit these are the two primary movements of 
the spirit of man in religion, and it finds these in 
God. 


Guidance, 


By H. E. Bryant, B.A, GRIMSBY. 


THE Oxford Group Movement has brought into 
prominence the question of guidance; and many 
Christians are much exercised in their minds about 
it. As to the reality of the Divine guidance all are 
agreed. Looking back over the past they can clearly 


discern God’s leading in their lives. But as to the 
best method of obtaining guidance there is much 
diversity of opinion. 

For us Christ is the Way. Can we from the 
scanty materials at our disposal discern how He 
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was guided? St. Luke’s Gospel tells us that on 
His first visit to the Feast at Jerusalem, when He 
was emerging from boyhood into adolescence, He 
gave evidence ofa keen sense of duty to His Heavenly 
Father, and seized the opportunity afforded Him of 
_ gaining light and guidance from the great religious 
teachers who taught in the Temple precincts. We 
know from His use of the Scriptures in His teaching 
that He was intimately acquainted with them and 
must have made a profound study of them. We 
have no statement of the manner in which the 
conviction that He was the Messiah came to Him ; 
but it seems likely that it was gradually borne in 
upon Him as He searched the Scriptures and 
‘meditated on them with much prayer. There was 
a great moment of illumination when He was 
baptized by John in the Jordan, and at that 
“moment there came to Him absolute certainty as 
to His Divine mission. 
Immediately afterwards He retired to the wilder- 
“ness that He might be alone with His Father and 
His thoughts and might give Himself uninterrup- 
_ tedly to the task of thinking out His methods of 
work and His use of the miraculous power of which 
He was now, probably for the first time, conscious. 
We know this from the nature of the temptations 
_ which came to Him. The exhaustion which presently 
_ prostrated Him was not only due to fasting, but also 
to His mental labour. Indeed, the fasting in all pro- 
_bability arose through His being engrossed in 
_ thought and for a time unconscious of His need of 
_ food. The record of this retreat of our Lord is 
_ singularly instructive as to His method of obtaining 
guidance. In considering His programme He had 
to face the enormous pressure of the national and 
ecclesiastical misconceptions of the Christ and His 
mission. He seems to have found in the Scriptures 
His main source of guidance. With sure insight 
ie was able to sift them, rejecting what was false, 
for instance, the current interpretation of the 
eleventh and twelfth verses of the gist Psalm, 
and cleaving to three great spiritual principles 
which He found in the Mosaic Law as His guide. 
_ These were: (1) the necessity of putting obedience 
ito God first, at whatever cost, if the soul was to live, 
a principle, fidelity to which in the end led Him to 
the Cross ; (2) the refusal to accomplish His ends 
by dazzling and overwhelming the minds of men 
_ with some ‘ sign from heaven’ and so ‘ putting God 
to the test,’ forcing, as it were, the hands of God ; 
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(3) the refusal, on the one hand, to compromise in 
any way with the world’s methods of securing 
‘success, for this would mean worshipping the god 
of this world, and, on the other hand, absolute 


trust in the eventual triumph of the truth of God. 
These were the great principles He followed un- 
falteringly through the years of His ministry ; and 
they were based on words found in the Scriptures 
which state deep religious conceptions underlying 
the whole of the most spiritual teaching of the Old 
Testament. 

In the same way is it not for us a great help to 
true guidance if we fix in our minds fundamental 
principles on which we shall act in all the varied 
circumstances of our lives? It is along this line 
that all scientists do their work in the physical 
sphere. It is only thus that mental energy is con- 
served to carry out their operations. So in the 
sphere of moral actions guidance is given to us by 
great moral principles which we can determine 
from the example and precepts of Christ or His 
interpreters the Apostles. We see the method at 
work in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. St. 
Paul was faced with a new situation at Corinth, 
the members being chiefly Gentiles, and the atmo- 
sphere of the city being notoriously unfavourable 
to virtue. Difficult problems were continually 
arising. When he had left the city, letters were 
brought to him asking him for further guidance. We 
have his answer in the Epistle. He considered 
once again the teaching and example of Christ, 
and tried to think out principles which would 
guide his converts in their relations with the non- 
Christian community and in the difficulties which 
had arisen in the Church itself. When we read the 
Epistle, we can discern how keen an intellect was 
at work ; but we can also see that in all his thinking 
he was confident that he was led by the Spirit. 
This leading of the Spirit did not absolve him from 
the need of long and anxious thought. Guidance 
came to the Corinthians, and now comes to us 
through the reading of the Epistle. 

Whenever we are faced with a new departure in 
our lives and are placed in new circumstances, it is 
right for us, as it was for Jesus in the wilderness 
and Paul at Corinth, to think out prayerfully what 
principles are to guide our actions. These principles 
deduced from the example and precepts of our 
Master will then give us guidance in most of the 
detail of our daily life. If we are uncertain as to 
what rules we shall make for ourselves, we shall 
not only pray about it and study Christ’s word 
but we shall ask the counsel of men of experience 
in the Christian life, just as the Corinthians sought 
the help of the great Apostle. 

In order that we may really base the government 
of our lives on Christ’s words, we shall seek to 
maintain spiritual touch with Him, as He did with 
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the Father, by prayer and meditation. So necessary 
did He consider this to be that in times of stress 
and crisis His communion with the Father was 
prolonged through the night. But whatever 
‘direct guidance’ was given Him in these seasons 
of devotion, it did not absolve Him from intellectual 
effort. In His teaching there is evidence of keen 
observation, of profound thought, of sympathetic 
understanding, and of imaginative creativeness. 
Consider how, for instance, He always suited the 
form of His discourses to His audience, or how fresh 
and full of significance His sayings are to-day after 
all these years. This is because they come from an 
intellect in the plenitude of its activity which has 
never been surpassed in richness, originality, and 
power. Whatever the situation, He was able to 
utilize it for accomplishing His purpose. Consider, 
for instance, the incident of the Samaritan woman 
at the well of Sychar, the visit of Nicodemus, the 
centurion’s request, the meeting with the leper, the 
question of the lawyer, or the draught of fishes. 

It is true that Jesus had His moments of special 
illumination. One has already been mentioned. 
Another was at the Transfiguration, perhaps in 
special preparation for the Cross; another was when 
Philip of Bethsaida and Andrew brought to Him 
the request of the Greeks for an interview; and the 
last was in the Garden of Gethsemane. But these 
seem to have been exceptional. 

If the reading of Christ’s life, which is given above, 
is correct, itseems to show that He generally received 
guidance for His actions and teaching in the same 
way as Christians normally do to-day, through 
the intelligent use of the Scriptures and through 
thinking out the application of the great principles, 
love to God and love to men, to the ordinary 
circumstances of life. He was able to do this 
perfectly because His judgment was never swayed 
or warped by selfish or unworthy motives. His 
obedience to the Father was perfect. His will 
never swerved from the straight course. One 
supreme purpose governed His soul’s life—the ac- 
complishment of His Father’s will. To this end 
He devoted all His powers of mind and heart, and 
His wonderful endowment of spiritual energy. 
And yet this attitude was not always easy even for 
Him to maintain, as we know from the Agony in 
the Garden. 

The trouble with us is that our judgment on 
moral issues is often unreliable because it is influ- 
enced by selfish and false motives such as love of 
self, personal ambition, envy, jealousy, love of 
money, ease, or sensual pleasure ; and if we have 
determined to take up our cross and follow Christ, 
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and the work of the Spirit has begun in our hearts, 
the very nature of our physical constitution makes 
it easy for the old, bad motives to try to regain 
their influence over us. 
a daily period of quiet reading of the Scriptures, 
meditation on Christ’s self-sacrificing love and 


example, prayer and waiting upon God is recalling | 


us to Christ’s own method of maintaining the 
human spirit’s contact and harmony with God’s 
Spirit. To bring our mind and heart back to the 
atmosphere of our Lord’s teaching, to try to realize 
His nearness to us in the Quiet Hour, and so to 
open our minds to the influence of His Spirit is 
essential if our spiritual poise and balance are to be 
maintained and if our motives are to be kept pure. 
Then our judgment will be likely to be true. 


‘When thine eye is single, thy whole body also is 


full of light.’ Before a ship sails from port, its 


compass is adjusted, so that the magnetic needle | 


may give correct guidance as to direction. So it is 
necessary that the motives, the will, and the 
affections should be adjusted to God’s standard if 


our judgment is to give us true guidance in the — 


day’s activities. This is our Lord’s explanation 
of the truth of His own judgment, ‘ My judgment 
is righteous because I seek not my own will, but 
the will of Him that sent me.’ 

Truly we cannot by our own efforts root out 


false and unworthy motives. For cleansing as for — 


forgiveness we have to cast ourselves upon the 
grace of God revealed to us in Christ. Through 
Him alone we shall obtain purity as well as forgive- 


ness ; but we must give Him the opportunity to do | 


His gracious work in us by His Spirit, and the 
Quiet Hour is one such opportunity. 


Another way in which God gives us guidance is — 


through circumstances. One way seems to be 
blocked for us; another seems-open. As the late 
Dr. F. B. Meyer said: ‘ The circumstances of our 
daily life are to us an infallible indication of God’s 


will when they concur with the inward promptings 


of the Spirit and with the Word of God.’ | 
The Oxford Group Movement lays great stress 


on the inward promptings of the Spirit received — 


during the morning Quiet Hour. Apparently 
direct guidance by these promptings is expected in 
the making of the day’s programme and in the 
indication in detail of the things we ought to do. 
All Christians recognize the value of quiet medita- 
tion for the illumination of their minds by spiritual 
truth, the searching of their motives, and the re- 
kindling of their love and devotion to Christ ; but 
many are by no means certain that it is the teaching 
of the New Testament or the example of Christ 


The Group’s insistence on — 
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Himself that we ought to rely on such inward 
promptings as our chief means of determining our 
daily course. When St. Paul says, ‘ For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons 
of God, he does not necessarily imply the kind of 
direct conscious guidance on which the Oxford 
Group lays so much emphasis. The method 
advocated is that we should have a sheet of paper 
before us in the Quiet Hour and jot down those 
inward impulses that come to us, afterwards check- 
ing them by certain tests. These are as follows : 

1. Does it (the inward impulse) go counter to 
the highest standard of belief that we already 
possess ? 

2. Does it contradict the revelations which 
Christ has already made in and through the Bible ? 

3. Is it absolutely honest, pure, unselfish, and 
loving ? 

4. Does it conflict with our duties and responsi- 
bilities to others ? 

We are urged, if still uncertain as to whether 
the impulse or prompting is the true guidance of 
God, to wait and continue in prayer, and, if still 
uncertain, to consult a trustworthy friend who 
believes in the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

No one questions that these are valuable checks, 
but one can see that they are by no means easy 
to apply. It is so easy to confuse a suggestion 
that comes from the subconscious self with a 
prompting of the Holy Spirit. In saying that, the 
writer would not throw doubt on the fact that 
such a method has been used by God to reveal His 
will to members of Groups and to give them special 
guidance in the work of winning new disciples for 
Christ. In the Acts there are several noteworthy 
instances of direct conscious guidance by the Holy 
Spirit, the prompting being generally given by 
means of a vision or dream. In this way Philip 
was guided to take the road to Gaza on an unknown 
mission in order that he might meet the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and St. Paul was led to begin his evangelistic 
work in Europe. But these were confessedly 
exceptional cases. 

What is strange is that the leaders of the Move- 
ment do not seem to have realized the dangers of 
such a method or apparently to have gone for in- 
struction on this method to the Quakers with their 
long experience of following the * Inner Light,’ for 
in the practice of this they are experts. Mr. Gerald 
K. Hibbert, B.A., B.D., has written a booklet in the 
Affirmations series on the Inner Light,in which he 
summarizes the Quaker doctrine of guidance. He 
warns those who follow the Inner Light of the possi- 
bility of being mistaken. ‘To follow the Inner 


Light,’ he says, ‘does not make us infallible ; we 
are persons, not machines, and personality involves 
the power of choice, and therefore the risk of making 
mistakes. Although we may feel such conviction 
of the truth of our message as to say, ‘“‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” we must still be open to correction, 
ready to conceive that it is possible we are mistaken.’ 

The history of the Christian Church from its very 
beginning provides instances of mistaken guidance. 
One notable case in Apostolic times was the im- 
minence of the Second Advent of our Lord, a mistake 
many times repeated since, and still being repeated 
to-day. The mischief wrought in the church at 
Thessalonica is plainly recorded for us in the two 
epistles of St. Paul, who himself was misled on this 
point. What caused the falsification of the guidance 
we can now see was the force on the subconscious 
mind of the Apostles of the almost universal apoca- 
lyptic expectations of the Jews of our Lord’s Day. 
This inhibited the true guidance of the Spirit, and 
most probably, in the writer’s opinion, led the 
Apostles to misunderstand our Lord’s words, reading 
into them a meaning which they were not intended 
to convey. The danger of such mistakes owing to 
the enormous damage they are capable of doing is 
evident. In our midst to-day there are several 
religious organizations which maintain that they 
have the direct guidance of God, but are hindering 
the work of God by proclaiming doctrines which 
are sometimes fantastic, sometimes immoral, and 
almost always uncharitable. So it seems to many 
that it is not wise to recommend the Oxford special 
method of direct guidance to men and women of all 
temperaments, 

It seems the more necessary to say this as, many 
will doubt whether the Oxford Group has had true 
guidance in some of its teaching. A keen pro- 
pagandist of the Group recommended to the writer 
a book entitled He that Cometh as containing 
its authoritative teaching. In it the open con- 
fession of sins ‘in concrete reality’ is regarded 
as the general method of confession, and even 
as a necessary condition of the realization of 
God’s forgiveness. One would not question the 
wisdom in some cases, for psychological reasons, 
of advocating it, or the relief a man might find by 
making a clean breast of it not only to God, but 
to some one whom he could trust. That has been 
the practice of all the churches in exceptional cases, 
and the universal practice of one section of the 
Church. But this is not what the Group demands. 
The confession is not to be in confidence but in 
public, or, at any rate, confession is to be made to 
the Group. In demanding this asa general practice, 
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does not the Group go beyond the teaching and 
practice of Christ Himself? The writer cannot 
find in the Gospels any such demand. What 
Christ did demand was that we should go to the 
man or woman we had wronged, acknowledge our 
fault, and make restitution as far as we could. The 
only place in the New Testament, so far as we can 
ascertain, where Christians are urged to confess 
their sins to one another is in the Epistle of St. 
James, and there the reference may be to Christ’s 
teaching mentioned above. To attach the special 
Group meaning to ‘confession’ in the famous 
passage in the Epistle of St. John, ‘ If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins,’ 
seems scarcely honest. The reference has always 
been taken to be confession to God in secret. 
What the New Testament does demand is that we 
shall confess Christ, that we shall not hide our dis- 
cipleship ; and the emphasis which the Group 
places on this element of Christian duty is much 
needed in our day. 

To demand, on the other hand, open confession 
of sin ‘ in concrete reality ’ as a condition of the full 
enjoyment of forgiveness is to demand a sort of 
penance as a condition of forgiveness ; and this is 
absolutely contrary to the whole teaching of the 
Protestant churches, which have always rejoiced 
in the ‘ free grace ’ of God to men in Christ. 

To adduce as a ground for the special teaching 
of the Group on ‘confession’ the incident of our 
Lord’s washing the disciples’ feet, as the author of 
He that Cometh does, is to many minds an ex- 
ample of special pleading. It is not the lesson our 
Lord Himself draws from it. He makes it plain that 
He is giving His followers a lesson in humility. 
No service, however humble, to another disciple 
is to be regarded as beneath us. 

There is so much power for good in the Group 
Movement that it is a pity that its leaders should 
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alienate the sympathy of many who are in hearty 
accord with them by adding to their teaching on 
fellowship, sharing, and witness certain tenets which 
many feel are not warranted either by the teaching of 
Christ and His apostles or the long experience of the 
Christian Church. 3 

In the matter of Guidance, for most of us the well- 
tried ways are best. These are the way of prayer, of 
careful study of, and meditation on, the Scriptures, 
of hearing the Werd, of the leading of providential 
circumstances, of thinking things out, and of taking 
counsel with those who are experienced in life and 
in God’s ways. 

Probably the Oxford Group does not mean to 
belittle the development and use of the intellect 
in guidance, but the impression made upon the mind 
by some of their publications seems to bear that 
construction. In this connexion the words of 
one of the chief missioners in the recent Mission 
to the University of Cambridge are to be com- 
mended. Rev. Dr. Maltby spoke of guidance in 
some such words as these: ‘ As far as my experience 
of guidance goes, it comes to us not when our mind 
is a blank, but when we are busy thinking; not 
when our mind is at its lowest, but at its 
highest.’ 

Not only when we are busy thinking, but also 
when we are busy acting, guidance comes to us. 
There are situations constantly arising which were 
quite unforeseen. We are plunged into them with- 
out the possibility of seeking guidance beforehand 
as to what we ought to do. We are obliged to act 
on the spur of the moment ; and our first action 
may immediately bring about a second situation 
still more difficult in which we have to act. All that 
is possible for us is an inward ejaculatory prayer ; 
and it is in such circumstances as these that the 
Spirit can use well-thought-out principles deeply 
embedded in the character to give us guidance. 
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Pealm crroti. 2. 


A NEW EXPLANATION. 


By Proressor Samurt Dalcues, Pu.D., Lonpon. 


ONE can, I submit, say without hesitation that 
Ps 127? has not yet been explained. The Revised 
Version translates: ‘It is in vain for you that ye 
rise up early, and so late take rest, and eat the 


bread of toil: for so he giveth unto his beloved 
sleep (or, in sleep).’ This translation reflects the 
general interpretation. The sense is supposed to 
be this: it is vain to rise early and to work late 
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and thus to eat the bread of toil (or sorrows) ; this 
God gives unto His beloved in his sleep. See 
Delitzsch, Baethgen, Kittel, Gunkel. This would, 
however, be a very strange doctrine ; see Gunkel, 
Die Psalmen, p. 553, bottom. And—and this is 
_ most important—the words do not say this. By no 
stretch of imagination can this meaning be pressed 
out from the text. Seeing that the general inter- 
pretation is unsatisfactory, some commentators 
have resorted to emendations; see Gunkel, p. 554. 
Duhm, Die Psalmen, 2nd ed., p. 438, translates j2 
by genug, and in the notes by das Richtige, and 
strikes out NS)” at the end of the verse. Koénig 
translates 12 by MRichtiges. Neither suggestion 
makes the verse more intelligible. See for the 
| various interpretations of 2 and s2” Kénig, Die 
Psalmen, pp. 202-3. Fora short and concise sum- 
mary of the general interpretation, see Kittel, p. 
447. In the last sentence of that summary Kittel 
seems to feel the weakness of the interpretation. 
I venture to offer the following interpretation of 
Ps 1277. The verse is to be divided into two equal 
halves. The first half ends with the word nlw. 
And the phrase D°3syn and ‘Sox is part of the second 
half of the verse. The first half of the verse, NY 
NIw AND oP ‘Dw 35, is to be viewed in the 
Tight of Is 54%. Is 54 reads as follows: ‘2°2W0 "IN 
— ppt Ae22 MAND WIT Dv 7P22: ‘ Woe unto 
them that rise up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink; that they tarry late into 
‘the night till (or that) wine inflame them.’ The 
_ main idea is: they rise up early and sit up late to 
no good purpose. Dip ‘D°32D is parallel to 2Wd 
p23, and N32 NND to 4wI2 NN. Cf. also Pr 
23%: pa oy pyinnnd, ‘ They that tarry long (late) 
at the wine.” ‘ Strong drink’ and ‘ wine’ are not 
_ mentioned in Ps 1272. But the people, no doubt, 
understood what the Psalmist meant. Is 54 shows 
that the phrases pia ‘M3YP and Av')2 “INND were 
used i in connexion with the drinking of wine and 
spending the time at banquets (cf. Is 51"). And so 
= the phrases O}P ‘°3WD and Naw NN used. 
In other words, the Dyp ‘O3wD and Naw “NNd were 
people who spent their time uselessly, idled their 
prime away. They were idlers. Ps 127° therefore 
ys: ‘It is vain for you who rise up ai and sit 


This is no good. You neither work nor 
4 sleep. You idle away your days, and at night you 
_ have no rest. 

__ In the second half of the verse the Psalmist gives 
expression to a thought which is in direct contrast 
to the thought in v.%*. V2? has to be understood 


in the light of Ec 544, Ec 548 reads: nay npind 
Tayn, “Sweet is the sleep of a labouring man.’ 
This idea, I suggest, is contained in Ps 12720, And 
the Psalmist expresses it in his own original way. 
That 28 also means ‘ work, ‘labour,’ is clear 
from Pr 1474 : ny A Dy 722, ‘ In all labour there 
is profit. In Pr 5!° the same word is used in the 
same sense in the plural: 7'2s3:, ‘ and thy labours.’ 

Cf. also Job 10%: ‘WYN *nayy 7, ‘ Thy hands 
have framed (worked) me and fashioned me.’ The 
translation of Ps 12770, 77"? jn’ ja Dasyn ond vox 
N2U, has, therefore, to be as follows: ‘ Those who 
eat the bread of labour (literally, labours)—thus he 
giveth unto his beloved sleep.’ The Psalmist says 
here poetically what is said more prosaically in 
Ec 54. The Psalmist expresses the idea beauti- 
fully. Before v.2? a ‘ but’ is to be understood. And 
before j> one can see the gesture made by the 
Psalmist. j2 has its full meaning of ‘ thus.’ ‘ Those 
who eat the bread of labour—thus (through the 
labour, by which they eat their bread) he gives to 
his beloved sleep. Those who labour for their 
bread are the beloved of God. j3 refers back to 
praxyn ond Sax. C£. the use of j2 in Ps 1274 and 
in Ps 1284. In Ps 128% j2 is used in exactly the 
same sense as in Ps 127%, and also refers back to 
preceding words, ay, to v.32. The transition 
from the plural to the singular, and also from the 
singular to the plural, is frequent in the Psalms. 
Cf., e.g., Ps 1791 (plural) with v.? (singular), and 
Ps "14a (singular) with v.1> (plural). The Psalmist 
expresses the idea in such a beautiful way that it 
becomes richer than the idea contained in Ec 5% 
There it is said simply: ‘Sweet is the sleep of a 
labouring man.’ Here the idea is expressed: he 
who works and eats the bread of his work is beloved 
of God, and peaceful sleep is his reward. Ps 1277 
is, therefore, to be translated: ‘It is vain for you 
that you rise up early and sit up late (and idle 
away your time); ye that eat (or, those who eat) 
the bread of labour—thus does he give unto his 
beloved sleep.’ 

One may ask: how does this thought fit into 
the context ? I venture to say that it fits in very 
well. Vv.32.in Ps 127 are similar in thought to 
vv 2:4 in Ps 128 (the blessing of children). And 
v.2> in Ps 127 is similar in thought to v.? in Ps 128: 
‘ When thou eatest the labour of thy hands, happy 
shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee.’ 
Ps 127? contained, or reflected, a well-known saying 
contrasting the idler (and the uselessness of idle- 
ness) and the worker (and the blessing of work). 
One can safely say that Ps 127?% and Ps 128 
contain the same ideas (happiness of work and 
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blessing of children). It is very probable that 
Ps 127}, ‘nox 12 2 oy Nw ma ma Nd ’m oN 
Tow PY NIY TY IDWY Nd, “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it ; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain,’ has its place in this Psalm because of the 
word Ww. V.2 begins with Nw. And v.! has twice 
the word SW. And, in addition, one might say 
this: v.1 tells us that God builds, that God guards ; 
in other words, that God works. Work is therefore 
divine. Work and the blessing of work come from 
God. In other words, the work of man has to be 
under the will of God. V.1 would thus contain the 
fountain-thought for the whole Psalm. The con- 
nexion between v.! and v.? would then be perfectly 
clear. V.% must not be strained, as it has been, 
to receive a meaning which is supposed to harmonize 
with v.1. Asa matter of fact, the meaning generally 
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given to v.? does not harmonize with v1. One 
must bear in mind that the main ideas of the 
Psalm are contained in vv.25, and not in v.t. And 
Ps 128 harmonizes with Ps 1277. Ps 127! stands 
there, as said, because of SW, and also because God 
is the builder and guardian of house and town, of 
the world, and because the blessings in Ps 127?°, 
and in Ps 128, come from God. Without God 
nothing can prosper. When one looks deeply into 
v. one sees this idea, which is the fountain-idea of 
the Psalm. Only good work, only godly work, can 
be called work. And only the man who works can 
expect a blessing. Hence v.2: it rules out idlers 
and idleness. V."» establishes the divine character 
of work by man. 

I submit that the explanation offered here gives 
a satisfactory meaning to Ps 1272, and makes the 
whole Psalm clearer. 


\ 


Recent Foreign CBheology. 


Marta. 


JOHANNES FicHTNER! has set himself the double 
task (1) of showing the intimate connexion between 
the Wisdom literature of the Hebrews and that of 
the ancient Oriental world, and (ii) of tracing the 
development within the Hebrew literature itself. 
He succeeds in making clear that, under the influ- 
ence of the Law, international ‘ Wisdom’ received 
among the Hebrews a distinctively nationalistic 
stamp. But from the outset Hebrew ‘ Wisdom’ 
was differentiated from international ‘ Wisdom’ 
(i) by its uncompromising monotheism, and (ii) by 
its interlinking of morality with religion: to it 
the fear of the Lord was the beginning, indeed the 
essence, of wisdom (Pr 17 91°). In Israel the ethical 
factor in ‘Wisdom’ was more prominent than 
either in Egypt or Babylon, of which the former 
emphasized rather worldly prudence and the latter 
the cult. Proverbs has no active interest in the 
cult (but cf. 3%), but with the growing dominance 
of the Law, the cult gains in prominence, as in 
Sirach. Also the eudaemonistic motive tended to 
diminish in importance with the increasing joy in 

1 Die Altorientalische Wetsheit in Ihvey Isvaelitisch- 
Jtidischen Auspragung, von Johannes Fichtner (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen ; RM.6.80). 


the Law as the expressed will of God and as His 
gift to Israel: in Ps 119, for example, the way is 
prepared for the later alliance between ‘ Wisdom’ 
and the Law. Problems raised by the moral order, 
in which retribution was not always obvious in this 
life, gave rise to speculations about the future, the - 
beginnings of which can be seen in Job and Ps 73, 
though these are in no way influenced by Egyptian 
ideas. Fichtner finely shows that the ultimate 
nature of Hebrew ‘ Wisdom,’ which was determined 
by emphasis on the Law, was historically condi- 
tioned by the struggle with Hellenism, which is — 
reflected not obscurely in Ps 119°"... The discussion 
abounds in interesting quotations from the ‘Wisdom’ 
literature—all of which is carefully tabulated—of 
Egypt, Babylon, and Israel. 


The second part of Schmidtke’s book on Israel’s 
Entry into Canaan? might be described as the 
German counterpart to Garstang’s ‘ Joshua-Judges,” 
and it is none the less valuable that it reaches 
different conclusions on some important points : 
Schmidtke, for example, who sets the Exodus in 

? Die Einwanderung Israels in Kanaan, von Friedrich 


Schmidtke (Otto Borgmeyer, Buchhandlung, Breslau ; 
M.8). 
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the reign of Menephtah, assigns Israel’s entry into 
Canaan under Joshua to, roughly, 1200 B.c., while 
Garstang puts it two hundred years earlier. But 
Schmidtke carries the discussion back to the time 
of the patriarchs, whose story, though late, contains 
valuable historical material. In these stories, it 
is argued, individual and tribal experiences are 
blended (though in Joseph the individual pre- 
dominates) ; there is nothing to prevent us from 
regarding Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as sheikhs 
who wandered into Palestine with their 
tribes. Abraham’s home is not Babylon but 
Mesopotamia, and he belongs to the end of the 
fifteenth century. The Habiru are the Hebrews of 
this period, though the term, which is practically 
equivalent to wanderers, nomads, Bedouin, covers 
much more than the later Israel. In the Book of 
Joshua, of course, we are on firmer historical 
ground than in the patriarchal stories. Schmidtke 
goes carefully through the leading incidents of the 
book, with his eye fixed on the geographical and 
historical problems, and his general conclusion is 
that the tribes entered the land in separate groups 
and conquered their territory independently. The 
three principal groups led a separate existence 
until the unity prepared for by Saul and achieved 
by David. Schmidtke has the double advantage 
of having studied on the spot the sites he has occasion 
to describe, and of being gifted with an exceptionally 
cautious judgment; he recognizes, for example, 
that similarity of ancient and modern place names 
is no absolute guarantee of identity of site. These 
facts lend peculiar value to his discussion. 


In Lade und Tempel, Erich Klamroth? pursues 
with great thoroughness the religious ideas under- 
lying the ark and the Temple, concentrating the 


discussion more particularly upon the rival temples 


of Israel and Judah—that of Jeroboam in Bethel 
and of Solomon in Jerusalem. Naturally the rival 
cults had much in common not only with the general 
cultic practice of the ancient east but still more 


- with one another—the externals of the worship, 


the consciousness of the national past, and the 
God worshipped. But the spirit was different ; 
while the ark of the one cult and the young bull of 
the other both suggested the presence of deity, 
the former, with its tradition of the wilderness 
wanderings, recalled Jahweh as the God not of 
Nature but of history, while the latter had more 
definitely Baalistic implications. The-main dis- 
cussion is enriched, however, by valuable subsidiary 
discussions on such important points as the function 


1 Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; RM.5.40. 
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and history of the ark, the change in the significance 
of the word 23Y, the attitude of Elijah and Amos to 
the bull (considered as a symbol, not an image, of 
deity), the practical religious problems raised for 
Jeroboam by his revolt, the relation of the worship 
established by him (1 K 1278-) to the narrative of 
the calf-worship in Ex 32, and much else. The 
whole discussion is unusually stimulating. 


The historical background of Habakkuk is 
notoriously difficult to determine ; opinion as to 
who is the villain of the piece has swayed in recent 
years between Nebuchadrezzar and Alexander the 
Great. Staerk, in an illuminating article in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft? 
maintains that it is neither. While upholding the 
traditional date towards the end of the Judean 
monarchy, he argues that the book of Habakkuk 
is a unity, to be interpreted—like Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah’s ‘foe from the north,’ and Ezekiel’s 
Gog (38f.)—in the light of ancient myth and 
eschatology. The tyrant who devastates the world 
is not an historical figure, but the mythical Satanic 
arch-enemy of God, though this mythical figure 
has been historicised by the word ‘ Chaldeans,’ 
which is probably a later gloss on the original 
word preserved in the LXX, A, Q, rods paynras. 
Principal Lofthouse writes on ‘Hen and Hesed in 
the Old Testament,’ incidentally remarking—and 
many people will agree—that ‘ God is not, as with 
Otto and Karl Barth, ganz anders ; if men would 
know how God acts to them, in the Old Testament 
view, let them think of the way in which they act 
to one another.’ Kaufmann argues that the religion 
of the Pentateuch and the historical books which 
follow (i.e. Joshua-Kings) is independent of the 
religion of the prophets; they are two independent 
forms of Israel’s monotheism. The former take 
practically no notice of the prophets. Further, to 
them the national sin which explains the ultimate 
disaster is idolatry, not the moral corruption so 
unsparingly lashed by the prophets. Nor do they 
share the prophetic view that in religion the ethical 
is everything and the cult little or nothing; and 
their stories of religious reforms deal with the cult, 
not with the redress of moral. and social abuses. 
Auerbach’s careful analysis of the story of Ehud in 
Jg 3 maintains that its geography is impossible, 
and that ‘ the city of palm-trees ’ (313; cf. 116) is not 
Jericho but Tamar, on the southern border of 
Judah. Joun E. McFapyen. 


2 1933, Heft 1 (Tépelmann, Giessen ; RM.4). 
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Droph et and an arfpr in E& arfp ieee the via crucis both for Master and for 


CGristianity. The influence of this fundamental association of 
In a brochure of some seventy-five pages, bearing ideas upor the apostolic and communal mind of 
the title Prophet und Mértyrer) Dr. Otto Michel Early Christianity is traced by Dr. Michel through 
submits to a fresh examination the ideas centring the pages of the N ew Testament and of the Apostolic 
round the conception of the prophet or witness for Fathers. A new light is thrown upon the “ martyr- 
God in late Judaism and in Early Christianity, consciousness’ of St. P aul and his words about 
and establishes results which have important bearing In the body the dying of Jesus, making ‘up 
bearings on the historical understanding of Jesus what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ, sharing 
and of the New Testament religion. While main- the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, bbpeennice, the 
taining a certain reserve on the question of the marks of the Lord J esus. But even more illuminat- 
extent to which the Deutero-Isaianic figure of the ing is the new point of view with regard to writings 
Suffering Servant can be held to have influenced the like Hebrews, First Peter, and the Johannine 
subsequent development of ideas regarding Messiah, Apocalypse, where the task is to persuade whole 
prophet, and religious community in Israel, Dr. communities to accept a martyr-destiny. Hebrews 
Michel thinks it certain that in late Judaism, the is intelligible only as a martyr-epistle : ‘ It concerns 
Judaism of Maccabean and post-Maccabean times, an Italian community which wishes to draw back 
the conceptions of prophet and martyr for God had under‘ the protection of Judaism in order to escape 
become definitely identified, and contends that it 2 threatening martyrdom.’ The other New Testa- 
is from the standpoint of this identification that we Ment writings, Ignatius, Hermas, and the Didache, 
Must approach the mind of Jesus both as regards ‘eflect features of the same martyr-theology. In 
His own calling and as regards the calling of His the Fourth Gospel, indeed, and in the First Epistle 
followers. The basis of Christianity, indeed, is not of John the conception of “ witnessing’ to Jesus 
prophetic only, but Supra-prophetic, yet at this Parts company with the primary idea of suffering, 
Supra-prophetic or Messianic level the essential possibly because the great head of the Johannine 
features of the prophetic ideal were retained and school, though prophet and disciple, had been 
brought to supreme affirmation. Suffering and specially exempted from being a paprus in the 
death, the necessity of witnessing for God by deed Strict sense of the term. Dr. Michel has much that 
as well as by word, would be a priori elements in 1s of value to say on’ such questions and on the 
our Lord’s consciousness of His calling; and there- Closely connected element of asceticism in New 
fore Dr. Michel dismisses, as historically worthless, Testament Christianity. Jesus (Mk 21%) did not 
the arguments customarily brought against the set His followers free from asceticism, but only 
authenticity of Jesus’ references to His impending from asceticism as an external law. He made them 
martyr-death. That Jesus should drink the cup free not from, but for asceticism, a point to which 
of suffering, undergo a baptism of blood, lay down modern Protestantism in its anti-Roman polemic 
His life as a ‘ransom,’ and that He should require has failed perhaps to do adequate Justice. Dr. 
His followers to face similar suffering, were con- Michel’s book marks a distinct contribution to the 
ceptions already given in the very nature of His science of New Testament theology. 


office and task. An inward and a priori necessity W. Manson. 
? C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; M.2. New College, Edinburgh. 
~~ 
Jn €B¢ Study. 
MirginiBus Muerisque. fruit or seed from the horse-chestnut tree. For 
Conkers. ever so many years boys have played a game with 
By THE ReverEND Gorpon Hawi, B.A, them in the autumn when the winds (or a few well- 
CARDIFF. aimed stones) bring down the conkers from the 
“We are more than conquerors through him that swaying branches. 
loved us.’—Ro 837, A x 


2 But, do you know, I can remember the time 
A1t the boys know what conkers are, and I expect when we had no games of conkers in the autumn 
some of the girls do, too. You know they are the because they had to be gathered in earnest and 
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not in fun. It was during the Great War, when 
the Government sent out an appeal to all the 
schools in the country asking the teachers to 
organize their children and to collect as many horse- 
chestnuts as they could. No less than four thou- 
sand five hundred tons of conkers were collected ; 
and for every ton of them half a ton of grain was 
saved for our food in that time when all food was 
so short. The Queen and Princess Mary shared in 
this collection; for they gathered over a ton of 
conkers in the grounds at Sandringham. 

But that is all a thing of the past, and we hope 
it will never, never come again. We can play 
conkers to our heart’s content now. What an 
interesting game it is! If one boy whose conker 
has mastered three plays another boy whose 
conker has mastered four, the one who wins the 
encounter reckons seven. 


When three conquers four 
Seven is the score. 


Now, I think the word © conker ’ is really a way 
of saying ‘conqueror.’ That is what we all want 
to be, and when we gain the victory over our 
temptations and our difficulties, then, “a Bible 
says, we can become ‘ more than conquerors.’ That 
is just what happens in the game: when you break 
the other fellow’s conker you do not add one only 
to your score, but all those he has conquered are 
added to swell your total. 


If three conquers. four, 
Seven is the score. 


Jesus loves to help us do the same in all our contests. 
He makes us not only conquerors, but more than 
conquerors. 

You all know how they kept John Bunyan in 
prison at Bedford because he would not promise 
to stop preaching in the open air. So he was shut 
away from his home, and you know how he grieved 
at this cruel absence from his little blind daughter. 
But Bunyan was brave. He had been a trooper in 
Cromwell’s army; now, however, he faced a 
bigger fight. He had to master his loneliness and 
his moods of depression. He conquered; but 
Jesus was with him in this fight and made him 
more than conqueror. For He inspired that 
preacher in prison to put his preaching gifts into a 
book. By means of that book he has preached to 
millions. It has been translated into over one 
hundred languages. So you see that what his 
enemies planned to do when they shut him up in 
prison was exactly reversed. By preventing him 
from preaching to hundreds on the village green 


they helped him to preach to millions in all parts 
of the world. 

You remember, too, that the man who first used 
that splendid phrase ‘ more than conquerors’ was 
shut up in prison at Rome. Some of Paul’s old 
friends were worried about him; but he wrote to 
them saying Jesus was helping him to turn what 
seemed defeat into a wonderful victory. What 
happened to Bunyan at Bedford was what happened 
to him in Rome. 

That is the sort of thing Jesus loves to do. Are 
we His? If so, then He is ours. Courage and 
Christ mean not only victory, but a splendid victory. 


I know that we two 
Shall surely win through, 
Jesus and I. 


He never gives in 
So we two must win, 
Jesus and I. 


A great man once said: ‘No precipice is too steep 
for two.’ That is always wonderfully true when 
the other one is Jesus. 


A Better Use for Gunpowder. 
By THE REVEREND P. N. Busuitt, B.A., 
ORPINGTON. 


“They shall beat their swords into plowshares.’— 
Le 


“Please to remember the Fifth of November !’ 
Not much chance of forgetting it! Whizz! Bang! 
Ph...ph...eugh!...right up into the 
skies. Oh, the crackers, the ‘ boy scout rousers,’ 
the ‘ war in the air,’ the rockets !_ And the beautiful 
Catherine wheels and Roman candles. Then the 
bonfires lighting up the skies. Why, what a day it 
is! A day for boys and girls ... and I think 
their fathers, too, like to share in the fun of the 
fireworks. Let Guy Fawkes’ Day teach us one or 
two lessons. 

1. We do a lot of things without knowing the 
reason. Why do we celebrate ‘5th November ? 
Some have a vague knowledge that it has some- 
thing to do with Guy Fawkes: but probably most 
of the boys and girls enjoying the fun give little 
thought to the historic episode from which it 
springs. It is just a custom, and a very welcome 
custom, once a year. Most people do not remember 
how, chide hundred years ago, Robert Catesby 
determined with a number of conspirators to blow 
up that unpopular King James on the occasion of 
his opening Parliament, how the plot was hatched, 
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and how Guido Fawkes was employed to do the 
ghastly deed, how Robert Catesby had a friend, 
Lord Mounteagle, whom he wanted to save from 
destruction, to whom he sent a secret letter, how 
that letter miscarried and the plot leaked out, how 
on 5th November Guido was discovered in the 
vaults of the House of Lords with his lantern, and 
with fuse all ready. There is quite a lot of history 
attached to the story, but little thought is given to 
that as boys and girls give themselves to the enjoy- 
ment of this exciting evening. How possible it is 
to do things by custom! Why do you come to 
church? Do you recognize a connexion between 
this service and that day in history when Jesus 
died upon the Cross? Do you realize why we 
desire to meet together to remember Him, and to 
thank Him, and to learn His will? When boys 
and girls go home and sometimes at dinner are not 
able to remember anything about the children’s 
address, or the hymns, or anything that they did, 
does it not seem that they have been just observing 
a custom—doing something without knowing the 
reason why P 

2. It1is possible easily to be misled inio wrong. We 
think of Guy Fawkes as the culprit of the gunpowder 
plot, but as a matter of fact Robert Catesby was 
the ringleader, and poor Guido Fawkes was his 
willing tool. But Guido had to suffer, for after 
he was discovered he was executed. Perhaps he 
hardly realized all that he was doing. It is so easy 
to be misled by others into wrong-doing, and some- 
times boys and girls fall quite innocefitly into the 
trap. A suggestion of stealing is made, or a sugges- 
tion of doing something shameful; perhaps you 
trust that bigger boy, or that bigger girl, and it: is 
so easy to be misled. Beware! One step in the 
wrong direction leads on to another. Say, No, at 
once! ‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not’ was the sound advice of Solomon in the 
book of Proverbs (1}°). 

3. We can turn our troubles into laughter. This 
gunpowder plot was really a very serious thing: 
if Guido had not been discovered, what a dreadful 
disaster would have happened! And yet our 
English nature is such that we can now look back 
upon it and make it a subject of laughter and 
merriment. Is that not a good way of dealing 
with trouble ? Not all trouble, of course, but 
much of it can be dealt with in that way. Laugh 
when you are hurt! When things don’t go right, 
be thankful that they are not worse. Be like the 
poor old woman who only had two teeth left, but 
was thankful to God that they were opposite one 
another! Is that not what our soldiers did in the 


Great War? You have heard their song: ‘ Pack 
up your troubles in your old kit bag, and smile ! 
smile ! smile !’ 

4. Most important of all, it is better to use gun- 
powder for fireworks than for bullets. We are 
celebrating Armistice Day at this time, and wouldn’t 
it be better for all the nations of the world to turn 
their gunpowder into fireworks? A few years 
after the Gunpowder Plot (in 1609) Galileo invented 
the telescope—a wonderful instrument—and the 
leaders of Italy wanted to use it for the improve- 
ment of their armies, to help them in fighting their 
enemies. . . 


Whereat old senators, wagging their white beards, 
And plucking at gold chains with stiff old claws 
Too feeble for the sword-hilt, squeaked at once: 
‘This glass will give us great advantages 
In time of war.’ 

at War, war, O God of love, 
Even amidst their wonder at Thy world, 
Dazed with new beauty, gifted with new powers, 
These old men dreamed of blood. 


Thus Alfred Noyes describes it in a poem, ‘ Watchers 
of the Sky.’ But, as Sir Frank Dyson, in a lecture 
recently, said, Galileo turned it on the skies—and 
what wonders he saw there, the handiwork of God. 

Our text describes the same thing in the days 
before gunpowder was known. Swords were the 
instruments of war, and the prophet foresees the 
time when the nations shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares. Let the nations to-day learn to turn 
their gunpowder into fireworks! What a grand 
display we might have next year if they did! 
And what a Peace, to have the instruments of war 
abolished ! 


ZBe CBristian Year. 
NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Christian Way of meeting Temptation. 

‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; . . . think on these things.’ 
—Ph 4°. 

We men and women are all beset by temptations. 
We are tempted, first and foremost, to be selfish— 
to think, first, of our own comfort, profit, ease, 
pleasure, and security. That exposes us to the 
danger of being complacent and satisfied so long 
as things are all right with us, and of being incon- 
siderate towards others, and even indifferent to 
their sufferings. zn 
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We are tempted to the mean sin of jealousy—to 
envy others because they have what we have not, 
and so to the danger of trying to belittle them and 
their achievements. We are tempted to be con- 
ceited ; in carefully concealed ways this attacks 
people to the end of life. Some are tempted to be 
proud and overbearing; some to be just lazy, 
when life calls them to be doing many things. 
Many are tempted to be deceitful—to deceive 
themselves and, if possible, others. 

Then let us face the plain fact that great numbers 
of us are exposed to temptation through our 
bodies. We are tempted to take much thought for 
food and drink and bodily ease, and to indulge 
ourselves. We are tempted to cherish unclean 

thoughts, or to read unclean books, or to various 
bad habits which are connected with our sex 
natures. We are tempted to love money, and to 
judge men and things by money values. And some 
of us are horribly tempted to give way to temper, 
or to surly, sulky, morose moods. We are tempted 
to be cowardly and timid, and to run away in spirit 
from the challenge of life. We are all vulnerable 
somewhere. The people who are in most danger 
are the people who do not realize that, or who will 

‘not admit it. They are the people who go on 
carelessly until, some day, disaster overtakes them 
with a crash. ‘Let him that standeth take heed 

lest he fall.’ 

There is a right way of meeting temptation, and 
there is also a wrong way, and some of us are 

failing to overcome because we are not trying in 

the right way. We might almost say that the New 

Testament message about resisting temptation is 
—‘ Don’t resist, think about something else.’ How 
very seldom Christ said, ‘Don’t do this or that.’ 

There are almost no negative commands in His 
teaching. He talked very little about sins, and 
such miserable things. But He talked a very great 
deal about the positive direction of thought and 
energy. Go! do! be! give! love! serve! seek 

the lost ! fight the world’s evil! It is true that a 
certain honest wish to renounce evil, and overcome 
temptation, is the very foundation or starting-post 
of true life. But once the honest wish to overcome 

evil is there, then the word of Christ to us is always 

-& positive one. 

__ Modern psychology has been rediscovering for us 
the laws about the human mind on which Christ’s 
whole method rests. The psychologists tell us that 

thinking about wrong things strengthens the hold 

which they have over us, even when we imagine 
we think about them only to repudiate them. 

Especially do fears bind us to our enemies. This 
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even applies to prayer. Many people pray much 
to be delivered from particular sins, but find that 
in the process their thought is fixed on those sins 
again, and so they get back into the world of their 
fears. The really helpful prayers are the prayers 
of praise and thanksgiving, which fill our minds 
with great thoughts of the beauty and the love of 
God, and so lift us up above the world of mean 
thoughts and soiling deeds. 

There is more, however, in psychology that helps 
us at this point. It has pointed out that in us all 
there are many instincts, to each of which a certain 
amount of vital force is given. And the real 
problem of life is just the problem of finding the 
right ways in which to use and express these 
instincts. What we call sins are usually just the 
wrong ways of releasing instinct. 

There is the instinct of curiosity. It may lead 
to mischievous prying into other people’s affairs 
and so to becoming a social pest. But it may also 
be used in scientific research, or sociological re- 
search, and so may bring forth useful fruits. Or 
take pugnacity—a very strong instinct in most 
boys and in some girls. It may lead to constant 
scrapping and the development of a rough and 
cruel nature. But in a wise educational system it 
is given other outlets. The pugnacious boy is 
taught to play for his whole side at football, and 
then perhaps for his whole house or school. And 
so he may develop into a true citizen and spend 
himself in fighting the evils which make thousands 
miserable. There is a place for redeemed pugnacity 
in the work of the Kingdom of Heaven. And then 
there is the sex instinct—a tremendous force in 
nearly all men and women. To pretend it is mot 
there is neither purity nor refinement nor wisdom, 
but simply stupidity. The right direction of it is 
probably the main problem of most lives. It is 
the essentially creative force in the world. At the 
right time it expresses itself, through creative love, 
and leads to parentage and the continuance of the 
race. But it has far, far wider uses than that. 
It is the source of abundant energies which can be 
employed in creative art, in craftsmanship and in 
many forms of personal service, such as nursing, 
teaching, and friendship. Its splendid power can 
be turned towards hard brain work, or hard muscular 
work, or hard organizing work, and so on. But 
outlet it must have, else it produces strains and 
stresses which spoil life. 

This is not to say that there is not a necessity in 
life for such a thing as definite conscious self-denial 
or renunciation. Of course there is. Again and 
again we have to say No to ourselves. But there 
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can be no useful self-sacrifice in any one direction 
unless it becomes self-expression in another. Mere 
negative living is always ugly living. 

This leads us, in conclusion, to one special point. 
What are we to say to those people who say, ‘ We 
have tried prayer in our times of need, and it did 
not help us.’ Or, ‘ We have tried religion, and it 
did not save us’? Some of them are genuinely 
surprised at the failure of religion in their case. 
But need we be surprised ? They are not religious 
people, and do not want to be. But they do want 
God to interfere in their lives as an occasional 
convenience—to save them from gross sin. They 
want to be worldly until sorrow comes, and then 
to experience the comforts of God. They want to 
live gaily for self and pleasure until temptation 
becomes so strong as to be dangerous, and then 
they want God to step in and take away the tempta- 
tion. Does it not only need to be put in that way 
for all of us to see the absurdity of any such treat- 
ment of God ? 

Yet is not that what many of us do? It ds 
true that God can and will save us—to the utter- 
most. It zs true that He can and will deliver us 
from evil, and rout our temptations. But this is 
His way—He will fill us with Himself instead. 
There is no other. And some of us don’t quite 
want that yet. We do want to avoid evil, but we 
don’t want as much of God as that would mean. 
Of course, that is because we do not know what 
God really is. Nobody shrinks from Him who really 
knows Him, except those who deliberately prefer 
evil.2 

The thought of this text is illustrated by Jesus 
in a short parable in Mt 12, which is full of psycho- 
logy. The unclean spirit returns to the heart of 
man from which he had been driven, and finds 
nothing there, no evil at all, less indeed than 
when he was there before, but equally no good. 
With seven other spirits more evil than himself 
he returns into the man’s heart, whose last state 
is worse than his first. This is horribly exact 
psychology. Evil suggestions from environment 
will inevitably enter the mind of man; they may 
be ejected at first, but the invasion will be over- 
whelming unless he has countered them with 
suggestions which are positively good and inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. He must engage the energies 
of his instincts, the interest of his mind, the will 
and desire of his heart, with that which is positively 
good. It all sounds so simple, and it is so very 
hard. It means opening the heart without reserve 
to the presence of Christ; where there is any 


1A. Herbert Gray, Jesus, and the Art of Living, 50. 


reserve, any corner into which we do not admit 
Him, evil suggestions will find a home and start 
their activities. To open the heart wholly to Christ 
will mean sacrifice, self-denial, isolation, poverty, 
loss of friends—any of these. It will also mean 
joy, power such as we have never known, and 
peace.” 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Forgotten Truth behind ‘Purgatory.’ 


‘ Unto this end was the gospel preached even to the 
dead.’—1 P 4° (R.V.). 

‘He went and preached unto the spirits in prison.’ 
—r P 3%, 


The Reformed Churches hitherto have repudiated 
the whole idea of purgatory as horrible. They 
have regarded it as a terrible weapon in the hands 
of priests for the enslavement of the fearful and the 
ignorant. They point to the shocking abuses which 
it has engendered, and they regard it as entirely 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity and to the 
simplicity of the gospel. But during several 
decades a change of view has been slowly taking 
place. The old orthodox views of a static heaven 
and hell were seen to be impossible. The Roman 
doctrine of purgatory remained as great a horror 
as ever, and as impossible of belief. But, as an 
eminent Free Churchman of our time phrased it: 
‘ There is a truth at the heart of the Catholic dogma 
which we must disentangle from the falsehood with 
which it has been associated and restore to its 
proper place in Christian teaching.’ | 

The underlying question is, of course, this: 
What happens to our departed? Where are they ? 
In what conditions do they live? We cannot 
avoid these questions even if we would. There — 
are too many freak religionists abroad for that. . 
Evangelical Christianity should be able to set forth — 
some definite and demonstrable principles con-— 
cerning the life beyond which avoid the extremes 
of mere traditionalism or antiquated literalism. 

1. Let us begin, then, by placing ourselves, in 
thought, in the presence of death. How still are 
these bodies which a moment before were marked 
by the energy of life! In the sight of men all is 
over. Now what has really happened ? According — 
to Christian teaching the spirit of that person—old | 
or young—is suddenly shut off from the material 
world with which, hitherto, it has made contact. 
The earthly body is discarded for ever. The spirit 
enters a new environment in a ‘spiritual body’ 
fitted for it. So much the majority of Christians 


2T. W. Pym, Psychology and the Christian Life, 115. 
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of all churches would probably accept as true. 
_ But now we go beyond the creed of many in affirm- 
ing further that death makes no change whatever in 
| our character. There is a widespread belief that it 
_ does, and that in some magical way the physical 
act of dying holds within itself some mysterious 
moral dynamic. What evidence is there of this ? 
| There is nothing in the New Testament or in reason, 
or in the nature of things, to support the theory. 
| On the contrary, everything is against it. The 
personality remains unchanged by any such physical 
act as dying. Our essential life is one and the same 
wherever we live it. Wherever we go we take 
_ ourselves for good or evil. Surely we may take it 
as settled that we begin in the spirit world as we 
_end in the material world. But while death makes 
no difference whatever to the continuance or to 
_ the character of our personalities, it ends one period 
of our life. And since life is a stewardship, what 
can be more natural or fair than when one phase 
of it has closed, a verdict should be pronounced 
upon it and that that verdict should determine 
our situation in the next phase of life? The very 
_ idea of a stewardship carries with it the principle 
_of examination, judgment, and either degradation 
_0r promotion following the verdict. But the very 
fact that each ‘receives the things done in the 
body . . . whether good or bad’ carries with it 
_the most obvious conclusion that all cannot possibly 
fare alike in a static heaven or a static hell. People 
die at various times in life and in various moral 
conditions. Some go hence at one with God ; 
_ others in a state of discord. Some pass with a life 
filled; others with a life wasted. Many have 
_mever had a fair chance of living a true human 
life ; they were, as General Booth said, ‘damned 
into the world.’ Some have deliberately shut out 
the Light of Life, because they loved the darkness 
better. Others have been driven into the darkness 
_by cruel and irrational dogmas and by caricatures 
of Christ. Some have left the world in infancy, 
Some in youth, some in mid-life, and some at the 
end of a full term. How is it possible that all 
these, so diverse in many ways, can fare alike ? 
To ask the question is to answer it. Humanity 
has never really believed it, and Christianity pure 
and simple has never taught it. 
__ 2. The further question then arises, Does death 
Jim the conditions of the spirit ? Are infant spirits 
to remain infants for ever, or will they grow up? 
Are the persons who have had no chance here 
below still to have none? Are the undeveloped 
© remain undeveloped? Upon our earth plane 
we have seen the backward develop, the scoundrel 
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become the saint, the handicapped set free to run 
a full course with joy. There is nothing finally 
fixed here below. Are we, then, to believe that 
within the same universe, in which the moral law 
is one, there will be, on the next plane of existence " 
a mysterious reversal of the principles which operate 
upon the present plane ? What spiritual principle 
in the New Testament warrants it? The word 
‘eternal’ does not enter into the question at all, 
since it is not a time word but a word of quality, 
Orthodoxy once said dogmatically, and now says 
somewhat falteringly, that man’s everlasting fate 
is fixed at death. The Bible never says that. 

Wesley did not believe it. ‘Some imagine,’ 
Wesley says, ‘ that we are to be judged immediately 
after death. There is no passage in all the oracles 
of God which affirms any such thing.’ Could God 
the Father and Christ the Saviour ever be ‘ satisfied ’ 
with that? Could we? The thought is intoler- 
able. But if this doctrine of the fixity of fate at 
the hour of death is felt to be untrue, equally untrue 
is that opposite, easy-going and thoroughly un- 
scientific doctrine of pure sentiment—the. senti- 
ment which makes what is called ‘love’ all in all, 
a love which ignores law and discipline and order, 
and is destitute of every strong moral quality. We 
can accept neither the falsity that proclaims death 
as the final hardening of human fate, nor the senti- 
ment which makes of God nothing more than easy- 
going benevolence. An epoch that has learned 
to render homage to law in all the working of the 
universe cannot tolerate the negation of law in the 
making of the character of man. We have to find 
room in our conception of the future life for both 
law and love. We can find it in the largely for- 
gotten truth of what is called the ‘ Intermediate 
State ’—a truth of which the Roman doctrine of 
purgatory is a caricature. 

3. Into that State our Lord passed on Good 
Friday. To the thief on the Cross He said, ‘To- 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ He did 
not explain what Paradise was, for He used a word 
which conveyed a certain definite idea to the man 
who listened to Him, and there was no need for an 
explanation. The Jewish people had come to be- 
lieve in an after life, the happy part of which was 
indicated in a word they had borrowed from the 
Persians. Jesus used the word in its common 
acceptation, and so offered to the dying man at His 
side the consolation he most needed. On the Re- 
surrection morning Jesus told Mary Magdalene that 
He had ‘ not yet ascended to heaven,’ while He told 
the thief on Good Friday that He was going to 
Paradise. Then Paradise is not ‘heaven.’ We 
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know little about it, and all speculation is quite 
idle, while dogmatism is impossible. We have one 
glint of light, however, which is too precious to 
avoid. It is conveyed in a hint here and there in 
words full of mystery, and chiefly in the statement 
of St. Peter that Jesus, immediately after His 
death, preached to the spirits in prison, and in the 
further statement that ‘the gospel was preached 
to the dead.’ The plain hint is that in the spirit 
world Jesus continued His mission of preaching the 
gospel to men who in their lifetime had no chance of 
hearing it. And the plain inference is that this work 
of mercy is always going on. 

Two things follow which are at once harmonious 
with the spirit of the gospel and the nature of things. 
The first is that the love and redemptive action of 
Christ remain unaltered. He remains the Good 
Shepherd, the Saviour of man, the Friend of sinners. 
He makes continual ‘intercession’ for us. And 
that, to serious men who love their fellows, means 
more than words can tell. 

The second thing is that the law of spiritual pro- 
gress remains unaltered. The aim of Christianity 
is to reproduce in human character the likeness of 
Christ. In St. Paul’s phrase, we are ‘to be con- 
formed to the image of the son.’ The notion that 
salvation is a simple escape from the anger of an 
outraged God and an immediate entrance, at death, 
upon an eternity of unalloyed happiness, is removed 
by leagues from the solemn grandeur of the idea of 
salvation as set forth in the New Testament. Even 
a St. Paul could say, towards the end of his great 
life, that he had not yet ‘attained.’ Some have 
never seriously attempted to reach it. And some 
have made a pitiful failure of life. What is to 
happen to all of these ? They must either be cast 
to the void or still be submitted to the inexorable 
law of progress. If the former, then the majority 
of mankind will perish, and man ‘ made a little 
Jower than God’ will be worse off than the beasts. 
‘There remains, then, but one other alternative, 
and that is submission to the law of progress. 
All progress costs. To enter through the straight 
pate we must ‘ strive.’ 

To achieve success in anything we must begin 
early. The person who defers learning until late 
in life adds enormously to his difficulties. But 
should he suddenly awake to what he has missed, 
especially if it be through his own fault, and desire 
to enter the world from which his idleness has 
excluded him, he will find his way very painful. 
There must be suffering, remorse, discipline, and a 
hard way to tread before the goal is reached. But 
the pain will be within and not without the Spirit, 


The path of progress will be easy or difficult, as | 
here below we choose to make it, or as beyond we || 
choose to make it. There, as here, law reigns, 
and love with law. 3 

Let none say that this ‘ cheapens sin,’ or removes | 
from the gospel the note of urgency. Once realize’ 
that there is no escape from the rigorous conditions | 
of the law of spiritual progress, and that the longer | 
these are disobeyed the more bitter and painful will }) 
be the pathway, then the note of urgency becomes }) 
intense.t a 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINTY. 


Armistice Sermon. 


By THE REVEREND J. S. STEWART, B.D., 
ABERDEEN. 


‘They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and | 
their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift 
up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn} 
war any more,’—Mic 45, i 


It is a relief to turn away occasionally from the} 
gloomy, faithless voices stubbornly declaring that} 
war was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall | 
be ; and to consider for a change the signs of hope. 
Real, blessed signs of hope there are, if only we} 
care to look for them. And Christ said, ‘ With God [ji 
all things are possible.’ i 

x. The first sign of hope is this: the world, in its} 
deep heart, is utterly sick of strife, and weary for a/ 
better way. ‘Everywhere,’ said J. L. Garvin,| 
that shrewd judge of men and affairs, ‘ the revolt of) 
human feelings and reason against war is a move-| 
ment incomparably more powerful and systematic 
than civilization has seen up to now.’ It is coming} 
to this—that we can say definitely that war is| 
outside God’s scheme of things for mankind, and} 
that Jesus Christ has His face set against it. There} 
was a time when to say such a thing would havej} 
been to run the risk of serious misunderstanding|}) 
and opprobrious criticism: there may be some}j} 
quarters where such a statement would be resented} 
even yet ; but we can thank Heaven, and we can|}) 
take it as one of the most hopeful signs of the times, |}, 
that the universal conscience of mankind is changing. 
They never said a couple of generations ago that}} 
war was the bankruptcy of Christianity and the 
collapse of religion: they are saying it now, andj! 
the fact that they are saying it means that the 
tide has turned and we are moving on to a better, 
saner, happier day. Here is one of the points 
where the religion of Jesus in the Church simply 
must speak with an unequivocal voice ; and even 

1F, C. Spurr, Does God Care ? 67. 
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| 
: if there is still some risk of being misunderstood, 
it must accept the risk, and go right ahead and 
, proclaim it—that war is outside God’s plan and 
| purpose, and that Jesus Christ has His face set 
against it. 
| __ 2. Another sign of hope is this: the false glorifica- 
tion of war, the old familiar narcotic phrases about 
Its ennobling influence, its purifying antiseptic 
powers, its toughening of the moral fibre of the 
| peoples—all that is now exploded. Boswell records 
_how Dr. Johnson once replied to the statement 
that war was a good thing occasionally, as it called 
out so much valour and virtue. ‘A fire,’ said he, 
“might as well be thought a good thing ; there is 
the bravery and address of the firemen in ex- 
tinguishing it; there is much humanity excited 
in saving the lives and properties of the poor 
sufferers ; yet, after all, who can say a fire is a good 
thing?’ That argument is as cogent as ever. 
War does bring a great outburst of latent valour 
and virtue: but if valour and virtue need war to 
elicit them, there is something wrong. You might 
as well say that the institution of slavery should 
be defended on the ground that the harsh treatment 
may develop a noble endurance in the downtrodden 
slave. You might as well say that bullying in 
school ought to be encouraged, to teach hardness 
and courage to the bullied. It is all utterly wrong- 
headed and mistaken : and the glorification of war, 
the talk about its ennobling influence and so on, 
will not stand the light of day, or the light of 
Christian common sense, for a moment. Any good 
in the thing is far outweighed by the evil of it— 
‘hot only its economic evil, though we know now 
how desperate that can be; not only its evil of 
desolated homes and broken, weeping hearts ; but 
its moral evil, its perversion of moral standards, 
its flagrant arrest of decency, its dragging of 
Spiritual things in the mud and slime of the pit. 
Robert Bridges, the late poet laureate, was a true 
‘patriot if ever there was one: but here, in The 


1 
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Testament of Beauty, is his final verdict : 


War fallen from savagery to fratricide, 

From a trumpeting vainglory to a crying shame, 
Stalketh now with blasting curse branded on its 
brow. 


And the fact that men in every nation are coming 
See that is our second sign of hope. 

_ 3. A third sign of hope may be mentioned, 
namely, that men are beginning to realize that 
peace is not a cold, negative, bloodless thing, but 
that it ought to be and can be every whit as thrilling 
and exciting and romantic and adventurous as 
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war, as full of zest and self-sacrifice and nobility of 
soul. That eager prophet of a former generation, 
William Morris, used to say, ‘It is not enough to 
preach peace by talking of the horrors of war; for 
men are so made that they prefer horrors to dull- 
ness. You must persuade them that peace means 
a fuller and more glorious life if you would make 
them desire it passionately.’ And there Morris 
was right on the mark. It is not a case of destroy- 
ing the fighting instinct in human nature: it is a 
case of sublimating it into something noble and 
productive. Micah in our text does not say, 
“They shall beat their swords and spears into 
scrap iron, and destroy them.’ He says, ‘They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, their 
spears into pruninghooks ’—they shall make some- 
thing good and useful of them. For God never 
meant the fighting instinct to be destroyed and 
men left tame and weak. He meant the fighting 
instinct to be conserved and brought into the royal 
service of the Prince of Peace. We do not need 
war for heroism and self-sacrifice and moral passion 
—Christ can give all that in full and splendid 
measure. 

There are, then, those signs of hope to cheer our 
souls to-day. But we must press beyond hope to 
action. We must work for peace. We must make 
that an integral part of our Christian programme. 
We must realize that this is the call of Christ to 
our generation; that it is not a thing we may 
interest ourselves in or not, as we choose, but that 
every one who names the name of Jesus is pledged 
to it as a plain duty. And it is a duty in three 
directions. 

(1) There is, first, our duty to the dead. The 
writer to the Hebrews, closing his great roll-call of 
the men who died for the faith, declares—‘ These 
received not the promise ... they without us 
should not be made perfect.’ And that is true of 
our dead to-day : without our efforts now the thing 
they gave their lives for may go unrealized for 
ever. The great European cathedrals were all 
built in faith, one generation trusting the next to 
carry on the work begun. So the dead are trusting 
us. At Edinburgh Castle, when the sun goes down, 
four buglers blow ‘the last post’ across the 
ramparts. Once, long ago, one of the buglers was 
murdered ; and still to-day, they say, after the 
echoes of the living bugles die away, a ghostly 
bugle can be heard through the gloaming—the 
bugle of the dead. God grant that our ears may 
never cease to hear across the years the bugles of 
our glorious dead, calling us to nobility of life and 
duty. 
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There is an American play called Sun Up, in 
which the scene is laid in the wilds of the Far West ; 
and there an old woman meets one day the son of the 
man who long ago had killed her husband. Witha 
fierce, sudden hate mounting in her heart, she seizes 
a rifle to kill the lad. But just at that moment she 
seems to hear something, and dropping the rifle, 
bids the lad begone. ‘What was it you heard ?’ 
he asks. And she tells him that it was the voice of 
her own son, who had died in the war; and what 
the voice said was—‘ While you go on hating, my 
wounds will never heal.’ While we go on hating 
to-day—or even while we go on drifting and failing 
to work with all our heart for peace—the wounds 
of our dead will never heal. Our duty of peace is 
first and foremost a duty to them. 

(2) But if there is our duty to the dead, there is 
also our duty to the unborn. The imaginative 
pictures which are given us from time to time of 
what the next war, if there were a next war, 
would be like, err probably in the direction of under- 
statement rather than of overstatement ; and even if 
there are men who lack the will to rise and banish 
the possibility of that threatening calamity for 
their own sakes, surely they will do it for their 
children’s sakes! Maeterlinck, in The Blue Bird, 
has a passage where the unborn generations, radiant 
with all the gifts of beauty and science and song 
which they may make to the world’s onward and 
upward progress, are seen thronging the gates of 
birth, all waiting for the porter Time,to come and 
open the gates and let them through into history. 
And if there is a cry from the dead behind us, surely 
there is also a cry from the unborn generations 
before us—‘ For our sakes, make a warless world |’ 
As the Psalmist, in a very deep saying, puts it, 
‘Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children’; give us the toil and 
sacrifice for peace, give them its blessed realization ; 
ours be the labour, theirs the reward—Thy work 
for us, Thy glory for our children. Our duty is to 
the dead, but it is to the future generations too. 


For this small hand in mine I take 
Shall never grow to grasp a sword ; 
But build the house we could not make 

Fit for the living Lord. 


(3) Finally, there is our duty to. Christ. 
Rosegger, the poet, once had a dream. He saw 
the Almighty on His throne ; and in front of Him 
all the great ones of the earth were passing. First 
came Moses, and God from the throne addressed 
him. ‘What did you bring to your people ?’ He 
asked. And Moses answered, ‘The Law.’ ‘And 


what did they make of it ?’ continued the Almighty, | 
And Moses answered, ‘Sin.’ Then Charlemagne 
appeared. ‘ And what did you give to your people ? 
‘The Altar.’ ‘And what did they make of it?’ | 
‘The stake.’ So He asked one after another ; and — 

always the reply was that men had taken God’s — 
gracious gifts and perverted them. Then, at last, 4 
God turned to His own Son. ‘My Son, what did 

you bring to men?’ ‘ Peace,’ was the answer. 
“And what did they make of it?’ And Jesus, | | 
covering His face with His pierced hands, sobbed: 
‘War!’ Christ came to be the Prince of Peace, , 
and our work for peace is our plain duty to Him. 

The man who does not believe in peace, who thinks — 
that patriotism means his country before all others, — 
his rights at all costs to be upheld even though it — 
should involve trampling the rights of some one 
else beneath his feet—that man is not only keeping — 
Armistice Day unworthily : he is making the Cross — 
of Christ of none effect. For it was on that Cross 
that Jesus died for peace. Ever since that day 
we have been in honour bound to work for this | 
thing. { 


And that’s not done by sword or tongue or pen: 
There’s but one way. God make us better men. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Injury and Pardon. 

‘ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 
—Mt 6}. q 
‘If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him.’ 

—Lk 173. 

‘Forgive us our debts.’ Yes, debts is a good 
word ; the right word in the right place. It helps | 
to place us in our true relation to God. It suggests | 
that all sins may be resolved into a failure to fulfil | 
our due undertakings towards Him. Forgive us our | 
unfulfilled duties! Forgive us our unpaid bills | 
in goodness! It is a better word than trespasses; | 
for trespasses suggests only the definite acts against 
the right with which conscience charges us. Debts 
suggests all our dropping below the true ideal. / 

But then, ‘ forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors.’ What a striking addition to our prayer 
that is! ‘ Forgive us in so far as we have not done 
all we should towards Thee, in the same way as we |. 
forgive them who have not done all they should | 
towards us.’ Not ‘in the same proportion,’ but | 
‘in the same spirit.’ And, indeed, behind this | 
prayer there lies the psychological fact, that, 
unless we forgive, we cannot realize our debt to _ 
God, nor realize, therefore, what His forgiveness — 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Jaw-Bone of an Ass. 


J wave been much struck with a drawing in 
Bartolius’s Veterum Sepulcra (Leyden, 1728) of 
an Etruscan sculpture on a tomb, of a hero slaying 
his foes with what evidently is a primitive but 
metal plough. Manifestly it is a Peasant hero, a 
rescuer of his country ; and it seems to me that 
here we have the solution of Samson’s ‘ Jaw-bone of 
an Ass’; but I am not able to produce the word 


which should be ‘sesame ’ to this lock. My theory 
is that the plough was known to some Semitic or 


) 


i 


| 
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‘kindred language as ‘ Ass’s Jaw-bone’ from its 
peculiar curve and formation. Our own carpenters 
have a tool which they call ‘ Granny-tooth ’ because 
it has one tooth. Primitive people delight in these 
homely names and likenesses, and I hope that some 

one of your readers can produce the very word 
which has survived in this story of Samson. A 
drawing of an ‘ Old Scots Plough’ in the Pertodical 
for October 1932 shows the peculiar curve of the 
jaw-bone very well. BERNARD G. HALL. 


Knutsford. 
i 


—@& Mote on 1 Corinthians rv. 3-4. 


In his very fine book on ‘The Formation of the 
Gospel Tradition’ Dr. Vincent ‘Taylor notes that 
Bussmann has recently argued that when Paul 
says that “ Christ died for our sins card ras ypagds,” 
and that He was raised “‘on the third day xara ras 
~ -ypapds (x Cor 15%!),” he implies the existence of 


a written Passion and Resurrection Story’ (p. 48). 
_ Bussmann thinks that none of the Old Testament 


_ passages usually cited can have been in St. Paul’s 
mind, and he points out in support that St. Paul 
nowhere else quotes the Old Testament when 
_ speaking of Christ’s death as a death * for us. i} He 
further urges that St. Paul’s usual formula of cita- 
tion of the Old Testament is xafas yéyparrat, or a 
similar phrase, and that he refers to the Old 
Testament by the singular ypapy, except in 
three cases which are not really exceptions. Dr. 
Taylor thinks this theory ‘ very persuasive,’ and 
says that it is possible that when scholars have 
recovered their breath after it, they will welcome 
it. We think, however, that there is more to be 
said against it than Dr. Taylor allows. (Bussmann 
_ is, of course, writing in support of ‘ Form-Criticism.’) 


_ We will take his three points in the reverse order. 


* 
a 


(1) Not reckoning the Pastoral Epistles, St. 
Paul uses the phrase 7 ypady of the Old Testament 
seven times (nine if we reckon the Pastorals), and 
the plural five times, unless Bussmann is right 
in doubting these latter. Ro 17 he gets rid of by 
the remark that it lacks the article, and the adjec- 
tive ‘holy’ is added, which seems a poor reason. 
Ro 16% is dismissed as of doubtful authenticity. 
We agree that it may not be part of the original 
letter, but it may be Pauline nevertheless. Still, 
we must allow a doubt. Of Ro 15} it is said that 
the phrase ‘the writings’ may not refer to the Old 
Testament at all. This, surely, is an example of 
the lengths to which a man will go to save a theory. 
By the things written aforetime for our learning, 
St. Paul certainly meant the Old Testament, and 
therefore we have at least one passage besides 1 Co 
153-4 where St. Paul applies the phrase ‘ the Scrip- 
tures’ to the Old Testament, and we must have very 
good reason before we give it a different reference 
Inez Covrs34, 

(2) It is not quite true that St. Paul nowhere 
else quotes the Old Testament when speaking of 
Christ’s death as a death ‘for us,’ for he does so 
in Gal 3!% (Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us : for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree). Nor ought we to overlook Ac 17t. 1, and 
1824. 28. It is wholly credible that in preaching to 
Jews at Thessalonica and Beroea, St. Paul had to 
‘prove’ his message from the Old Testament, and 
that, if St. Paul could do so, Apollos could also do 
so. This brings us to the third point. 

(3) The passages cited by Bussmann are Ps 
168-11, Is 558, 2 K 203, Jon 2!, and Hos 67. This list 
omits the most obvious passage of all, viz. Is 53. 
There is a further consideration. Bussmann’s 
argument ignores Lk 2287 24757 and “#-*”. These 
verses trace back to Jesus Himself the citation of 
the Old Testament for proof texts of the Death and 
Resurrection of the Messiah, and there is no need 
to doubt the accuracy of this tradition. Jesus went 
to His death deliberately, and must therefore have 
believed that it was embraced by the purpose of 
God. This belief can hardly have been independent 
of the Old Testament, and the Resurrection must 
have been felt to be involved with it (see Is 531°”). 
Of course, if we wish to deny that Jesus can have 
thought that there was any mysterious significance 
in His death, we shall not welcome the above argu- 
ment, but apart from this dogmatic prejudice there 
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is nothing to prevent our supposing that the Apos- 
tolic use of the Old Testament in this way (see 
Ac 275-8 326f. 7 284f. 1 72f. 7828) oes back to Jesus. 

There is a further point. The Lucan passages 
cited above represent Jesus as finding proof texts 
in the Law as well as in the Prophets and the 
Writings. This might be satisfied by Gn 128, quoted 
in Ac 35, but we suggest that Dt 2123 is also meant. 
St. Paul connects the two passages very closely in 
Gal 3°14, and there is no need to assume that St. 
Paul rather than our Lord is the originator of this 
use of these passages. Dr. Taylor admits that if 
the phrase xara ras ypadds ‘refers to a systematic- 
ally arranged pre-Pauline collection of Testi- 
monies from the Scriptures, directed in the first 
Place adversus Judaeos and then used for building 
up positive Christian teaching,’ Bussmann’s argu- 
ment falls to the ground. We Suggest that the 
order should be reversed. The collection of Testi- 
monies was based on an exposition of the Old 
Testament given by our Lord and was Jirst used for 
building up positive Christian teaching, and was 
only turned adversus Judaeos when they rejected 
the Messiah. So, much as we should welcome 
the support which Bussmann’s theory would give 
to the primitive character of the tradition of the 
Passion and Resurrection, we think that it must 
be rejected. A. E. Morris. 

Lampeter. 

nt 


She Eree of Rife in Gren. 


CONCERNING your contributor’s article in the 
July issue of THe Expository Tins on ‘The 
Tree of Life in Eden,’ does not the word ‘also’ in 
the following part of the sentence nullify your 
contributor’s contention that Adam and Eve must 
have eaten of the tree of life? If the phrase read 
‘and take again of the tree of life’ the meaning 
would substantiate his argument. We read in 
Gn 3° sufficient to show that their eyes were not yet 
opened ; and that they could not have been yet 
“as gods.’ Did they see the tree of life ? might be 
asked. Would they know anything or concern 
themselves about the remedy against death which 
the gods partook of ? They are only told that to 
avoid death they must refrain from eating of the 
tree of knowledge. To John in Rev 27 is given 
to announce that ‘To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God.’ Turning up the references 
to ‘him that overcometh ’—z Jn 54, Rev 512. 21 
—we find a greater than Adam delineated. Man 
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had not yet reached that state of grace. In Eden 
man was under an embargo. He had not yet 
learnt that which would make him free. 
C. W. Brownine. 
London. 


——j 


Mets rit. 13. 


Mr. PENNELL, in his note on this passage in the 


July Expository Timzs, quotes Ramsay in H.D.B. ; 


Vv. 3914. He does not seem, however, to be aware 


of Ramsay’s own interpretation of what actually — 


took place as he gives it in St. Paul the Traveller 


and the Roman Citizen, pp. 89 ff. 
True, he does not consider that Ephesus was at 


that time a definite goal in Paul’s mind or that of _ 
his fellow-worker, Barnabas. Rather, he maintains | 


that when they arrived in Pamphylia it was with 
the intention of carrying on their missionary work 
in that province. ‘It lies in the situation that 
Pamphylia was the natural continuation of the 
work that had been going on, first in Syria and 
Cilicia for many years, and next in Cyprus. They 
went to Pamphylia to preach there, and, as they 
did not actually preach there, something must have 
occurred to make them change their plan.’ 

Ramsay finds the reason for this change of plan 
in a Serious illness to which Paul succumbed as 
a consequence of ‘the sudden plunge into the 
enervating atmosphere of Pamphylia after the 
fatigue and hardship of a journey on foot through 
Cyprus, accompanied by the constant excitement 
of missionary work, culminating in the intense 
nervous strain of the supreme effort at Paphos.’ 
He gives very good reasons for regarding this 
illness as malaria ; and he identifies it with Paul’s 
‘thorn in the flesh.’ 
treatment for such an illness is to go to the higher 
ground of the interior ; and the situation of Antioch 
(about 3600 ft. above the sea, sheltered by mountains 
on the north and east, and overlooking a wide 
plain to the south and south-west), as well as its 
Jewish population, and commercial connexion 
with the Pamphylian coast cities, made it a very 
suitable place for Paul’s purpose.’ 

‘John, however, refused to participate in the 
changed programme, presumably because he dis- 
approved of it... . It is plain that Paul at the 
moment felt deeply wounded. The journey which 
he felt to be absolutely necessary in the interests 
of future work was treated by Mark as an abandon- 
ment of the work ; and his sensitive nature would 
consider Mark’s arguments, plausible as they were 


‘The natural and common | 


‘translation of dS0f the word 
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in some respects, as equivalent to a want of con- 
fidence.’ 

This interpretation, as Mr. Pennell suggests, 
does indeed place Mark in a more favourable light, 
in that it reveals as the reason why he ‘ withdrew 
from them in Pamphylia, and went not with them 
to the work’ (Ac 15%), not timidity or fear of the 
hardships that might be involved, but rather an 
excess of zeal and youthful impatience with what 
he considered to be a too hasty abandonment of a 
carefully thought-out plan. Rost. HUGHES. 


Uttoxeter. 
—_fo———_ 


Bue ». 26. 


In THe Expository Times of June 1933 the 
Rev. Arthur T. Rich urges that zapddofa should be 
translated as ‘unusual happening’ or ‘ contra- 
dictory things’ or even ‘ paradox.’ He seems to 
base his opposition to the accepted translations 
of ‘strange things’ (A.V., R.V., Weymouth) or 
‘Wonderful’ (Vulgate ‘ mirabilia’ R.C. Trans. 
‘wonderful,’ Tatian ‘Diatessaron’ Hill’s Trans. 
‘Truly we have seen wonderful things to-day, the 
like whereof we never saw’), on the ‘natural or 
primary’ meaning as ‘ contrary to opinion,’ in other 
words ‘a paradox’ (Rich). 

With regard to the word rapddofa it is worthy 
of note that (x) this is the only place in the New 
Testament where it is used, but it is accepted by 
all MSS. 

(2) One cannot accept as a New Testament 
‘opinion.’ (Cf. 
Plummer, Luke [I.C.C.], ad loc.) 80£a is used one 
hundred and fifty-seven times (as a noun) in the 
New Testament, but is not once translated ‘ opinion.’ 
Even Liddell and Scott for Classical Greek allows 
‘unexpected,’ ‘ strange,’ ‘ marvellous.’ 

(3) In the ‘ Apocrypha’ (LXX) sapddoga is 
used five times and is translated ‘strange’ (3), 
‘ strangeness ’ (x), ‘ contrary to expectation ’ (1). 

(4) Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament, notes, with illustrations from the 
papyri, that ‘unexpected ’ readily passed into the 
meaning ‘ wonderful,’ ‘ admirable.’ 

(5) With regard to Ac 17% where éevi{dvra is 
used, and which Mr. Rich suggests Luke might have 
used, it is surely placing rather too much stress on 
two words for comparison purposes when it is 
remembered that both are used only once. That 


is the fallacy of drawing universal conclusions from 


the absolute minimum of instances. 
Turning to the exposition, we cannot agree that 
in the time of Jesus human nature was at such a 
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level of compassion, or the lack of it, that it was a 
paradox for four able-bodied men to carry an 
invalid. Did not Jesus show by the Parable of 
‘The Good Samaritan’ (Lk 10%#-) that such com- 
passion was not unusual? Again, is it not reported 
(Mk 6-56) that the people persistently sought 
Jesus, carrying with them their sick? It is even 
recorded that a Gentile sought Jesus that He 
might heal his servant (Lk 7°). 

Nor again was it a paradox to the Jewish mind 
that the Divine should heal, even one. What else 
does the story of Naaman teach? And there are 
multitudes of texts in the Old Testament to show 
that it was not contrary to Jewish knowledge that 
God both forgave and healed individuals. (Cf. 
Ps 103%, etc.) 

With regard to the third paradox mentioned, 
‘Christ offermg a moral cure before a physical’ 
(Mr. Rich’s words), is it not a fact that in all His 
teaching Jesus put the ‘moral’ before the ‘physical’? 
‘ Seek ye first ’ (Mt 6°) was Christ’s general principle, 
of which this incident is a splendid illustration-—an 
illustration which ventured into the unusual realm 
of the forgiveness of sins. (As an aside we may 
recall that not even the Messiah was allowed by 
the Rabbis to have the prerogative of forgiving 
sins. Cf. Is 437°. Yet the Jews had a saying, ‘ No 
sick man is healed until his sins have been forgiven 
him ’—Nedarim 41a.) 

It was this which filled the people with amazement 
and fear. The very newness of it inspired wonder. 
Here was a demonstration that the Son of Man had 
power on earth to forgive sins. ‘To Jesus Himself 
the power to restore a sufferer was all the proof 
needed of His right to absolve His conscience, and 
certainly this text carries conviction to the general 
audience who disperse glorifying God and saying, 
‘* We have.seen incredible things to day ”’’ (Manson, 
Luke, Moffatt Commentary, p. 51). 

The passage in Mt 98 seems to indicate that the 
crowd recognized that there had now been definitely 
established this teaching that divine forgiveness 
can be committed to man. (Cf. Jn 20%.) ‘ For 
the moment the general amazement was too great 
for words (cf. Mk 4 6°14). When they spoke it 
was to glorify God for the authority committed 
to humanity in the person of Jesus’ (Swete, 
St. Mark 2"). The people accepted the fact of the 
cure doubtless as beyond the range of their experi- 
ence, which is therefore described as ‘strange 
things’ or ‘wonderful ’—but surely not as para- 
doxical of compassion (either divine or human) or - 
of forgiveness. J. H. Micwert Dass. 

Burntisland. 
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, can serve ® two masters,’ we rightly expect a 
& uBmerged Gorists. present infinitive after ‘can’ ; bat when, al little 
‘VENI, vipI, vicr!’ Did Julius Cesar, breathless further on, we read, ‘ Which of you . . can add? 
with exultation, intend this laconic message to one cubit unto his stature?’ we expect (and_ 
represent three aorists or three perfects? The properly so) an aorist infinitive. In the well- 
Latin words have a binary signification, and in known saying of John the Batpist, ‘ whose shoes I 
Greek might be adequately expressed by the tense arn not worthy io bear,’ ® we discover an aorist in- 
which voiced the scientific triumph of Archimedes, finitive, and conclude that ‘bear’ is not only in- 
whose ‘Eureka!’ though shorn of its pristine adequate but misleading. ‘ Fetch’ would at least 
aspirate, has become similarly proverbial. The reproduce the characteristic signification of the 
aorist is the ‘ undefined ’ tense, and, as tenses go,  verb-form, which is incommunicable without a 
it is true to its etymology. Yet it corresponds to radical alteration of some kind. How forcible the 
our English past tense, and to the French past aorists in Mt 1128 2°‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
definite ; and therefore, while indefinite as to time, labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
is often clearly definite as to mode of action. The Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I 
first forty verbs of the New Testament are aorists ; am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
each denotes a definite action in the indefinite past. unto your souls.’ The test of friendship to the 
They are past tenses, pure and simple. When, Lord Jesus is the taking of His yoke. It is the 
however, we read in Ja 51, ‘ Ye have heard of the initial act of devotion, an act without which we 
patience of Job,’ or in 1 P 14, ‘ The grass withereth,’ cannot walk with Him. The test of discipleship 
and remember that the verbs are in the aorist in- follows. It is the learning of Him—the entering 
dicative, we feel that the Greek genius differs into His school—so as to follow Him in meekness 
radically from the English, or else that this tense and lowliness of heart. Cf. Ph 4: ‘I learned’ ; 
has neither beginning of days nor end of life —where and when did Paul learn this ? In Arabia ? 
When we examine the English rendering of the (Contrast ‘I have learned ® the secret ’ in the same 
aorist imperative and infinitive in the New Testa- paragraph.) 
ment, we find the tense, of necessity, almost com- A remarkable aorist imperative is found in that 
pletely suppressed. Thus we read (Mt 218): ‘ Take 2 enigmatical passage, Lk 1199-41: ‘Ye Pharisees 
the young child and his mother, and flee? into cleanse the outside of cup and platter, but your 
Egypt,’ and we feel that inadequacy dogs the steps inward part is full of extortion and wickedness. . . . 
of the translator. Manifestly, there _is uniform But the contents give !° (up) as an alms-deed,4 and 
precision in the use of the aorist imperative. When behold, all’s clean!’ ‘ Make a clean sweep of your 
Jesus says to the woman of Samaria, ‘Give* me extortionate practices,’ He says in effect, ‘and you 
to drink, He uses the aorist; when He says, will be clean every whit.’ Purity finds its ultimate 
“ Give ° and it shall be given unto you,’ He uses the requisite in the repudiation of evil deeds and evil 


Present imperative. The first ‘give’ denotes a desires. R. G. Dunpar. 
casual act ; the second, a series of actions » forming a M‘Bride, B.C., Canada. 
habit. In the same way, when we read, ‘No one 
*Cf. Ac 7%, ‘I have seen’; Lk 2215, “ With desire 5 Mt 6%. 7 Mt 627, ® Mt 311, 
I have desired.’ * Ph. 43, 19 Aorist. 
? Aorist. 3 Present. 4 Jni 4%. ° Lk 688, 11 T follow the Greek order of words. 
> 


Entre Nous. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES, 1933-34. one of the new features. Professor Raven will be 
among the contributors. Another series will be 


A series dealing with changes in religious thought ‘The Heretics of the Church and Recurring 
in relation to aspects of doctrine and conduct, Heresies’; and to this Professor J. S. Whale, 
under the title ‘Where I stand To-day,’ will be Professor W. Emery Barnes, and Professor W. D. 
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Niven, among others, will contribute. The ‘ Message 
of the Epistles ’ will be continued, with studies from 
Professor C. H. Dodd and Professor Lynn Harold 
Hough in the months of November and December. 

Missionary articles will appear shortly—‘ The 
Future of Educational Missions’ by the Master of 
Balliol, ‘ Missionary Methods’ by Dr. J. W. Pickett, 
and ‘The Results of Missions’ by Professor J. du 
Plessis, South Africa. In addition to these, all the 
old features will remain, including the quarterly 
survey of archeological discoveries. 


‘There shall be. . 


‘ There are those who say that God always under- 
takes to spare His children from pestilences and to 
heal their sicknesses, and that when this result is 
not obtained it is a lack of faith that is responsible. 
That God does heal diseases by His direct touch 
upon men I have not the slightest doubt. Has 
not my own wonderful physical health, beginning 
fifteen years ago, been the direct result of a touch 
I received at that time ? To deny this would be 
to deny my very life. But that God promises 
always to heal all disease, and that an absence of 
such healing is a sign of a lack of faith, I seriously 
question. Some of the greatest saints have been 
smitten with pestilence, and the finest of the earth 
have languished on beds of pain. A young con- 
secrated mission doctor in Mukden, beloved of all, 
was fighting almost alone a scourge of pneumonic 
plague, was stricken in the midst of it and died 
when he was seemingly most needed. Howard 
Walter, a rare saintly spirit, with brilliant gifts, 
and just coming to his period of greatest usefulness, 
was stricken in his young manhood, and died of 
influenza, just when India needed him most. The 
blow shattered the health of his wife, and scattered 
the children among relatives. A home broken up. 
And yet who were seemingly more qualified to set 
up a model home than those two rare souls? The 
cholera germs that killed John Forman, the saint, 
did not stop because they were attacking con- 
secrated flesh. 

‘1 know that the ancient Jewish writers seemed to 
hold out something different when they said, “A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand 
at thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee. 
Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see the 
reward of the wicked. ... There shall no evil 
befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling, . . . With long life shall I satisfy him.” 
If you spiritualize this then it can be used, but if 
it is to be taken literally then it raises questions. 


. pestilences.’ 


The New Testament does not teach this. Nor 


does life teach it.’ 


‘Their sins and iniquities will he 
remember no more.’ 


Dr. Boreham’s latest book is The Drums of Dawn 
(Epworth Press ; 5s. net). How freshly he writes, 
and yet there is a list of twenty-six earlier books 
of his given on the title-page, and it ends with ‘etc. 
etc” He has a great gift of illustrating his teaching 
from his own experiences. 

‘Many years ago I visited an old man on his 
deathbed. He was a man whom nobody liked— 
hard, sullen, taciturn, and dour. . . . In his youth, 
a companion had done him a grievous injury. 
“ll remember it,” he had hissed, in a gust of 
passionate resentment, “I'll remember it to my 
dying day!” And he did... . “ Pve gone over 
it by myself every morning,” he moaned, as he lay 
gasping in his comfortless shanty, “and I’ve 
thought of it every night. I’ve cursed him a 
hundred times each day. I see now,” he added 
brokenly, a suspicion of moisture glistening in his 
eye, “I see now that my curses have eaten out 
my soul: they’ve been like gall on my tongue and 
gravel in my teeth. My hate has hurt nobody but 
myself. But, God knows, it’s turned my life into 
hell!” 

‘ There is such a thing as the high art of forget- 
ting. It is a divine art. The most astounding 
thing that the Bible tells us about God is that, 
remembering all that He wishes to remember, He 
forgets all that He wishes to forget. Even God 
declines to carry everything in His memory. He 
sternly refuses to harbour any recollection of the 
transgressions that He has once forgiven.’ 


Percy Gardner. 


We welcome a short memoir of Professor Percy 
Gardner, Litt.D.—Autobiographica (Basil Black- 
well; 3s. net). Professor Gardner is now in his 
eighty-seventh year. ‘ My real reason for writing 
is that I have a conviction which has steadily 
grown, that my life has been only in a less degree 
of my own planning. I have always felt the 
urging and control of a Spiritual Power who has 
led and guided me, and enabled me, in spite of 
very moderate powers, to accomplish certain ends, 
which at the time I did not realize, but which on 
looking back I see clearly.’ The first chapters deal 
with his archeological work. In the last chapter 


1 Stanley Jones, Christ and Human Suffering, 29. 
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he gives an account of his theological studies, and 
in especial how he came to hold modernist views. 
He ends with these ringing words : ‘ There is coming 
out more and more clearly, in all countries nomin- 
ally Christian, a broad line of division between 
those who take a fundamentally religious view of 
life and the world and those who definitely reject 
such a view. The latter class have admirable 
spokesmen, none more able than Bertrand Russell. 
But one has to say to them with all the energy of 
which one is capable, “ Stand thou on that side, 
for on this am I.’’’ 


Self-E ffacement. 


‘All through my life, I have seen very little 
of that ingratitude, jealousy, and self-seeking in 
savants as to which many tales are told. Two men 
in particular, Professor Adolf Michaelis of Strassburg 
and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, were in the realm of 
learning examples of complete self-effacement. As 
long as progress in knowledge took place they did 
not in the least care who had the credit of it. An 
instance of this is worth recording. I was at work 
on a catalogue of the coins of Thessaly. Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer sent me in a packet all the notes 
which he had amassed on Thessalian Coins scattered 
through the museums of Europe, at the same time 
bidding me use the notes in any way I pleased. 
“Tt is quite indifferent to me,” he wrote, ‘‘ whether 
you or I publish this information.” ’ 1 


The Three Levels. 


“I have sometimes said that there are three 
levels of life on which men live: the level of 
instinct, the level of conscience, and the level of 
grace. The personal pronouns and verbs which go 
with these are, “I want,” “I ought,” and “Iam 
guided.” The lower level represents the place 
where we get what we desire, live as we choose, 
take what we like. The next level represents the 
place where we scruple, where we follow duty, 
where we behave ourselves and obey the law. The 
third level represents the place where we have 
gotten above conscience and instinct alike, where 
desire and duty coincide, where the will of God 
has become our meat and drink, where we are at 


1 Percy Gardner, Autobiographica, 29. 


the beck and call of the Holy Spirit and where 
“His service is perfect freedom.” I need not 
remind you that there are a great many Christians 
who think, not in three levels, but in two: good 
and evil; and they fit everybody into them. It 
is easy to know what to do with the fellows who 
live for the present and the body and this world : 
they live by instinct. But can we lump the con- , 
scientious and the guided all in one? I think not. — 
Saul was as conscientious as he could be, but he 
was also as wrong as he could be. So were the 
Pharisees. So are all the legalists from that time 
onward. So far as I can see, Jesus was just as 
anxious to get us up from the level of conscience 
to the level of grace, as He was to get us from the 
level of instinct to the level of grace.’ 2 
\ 


Orange Marmalade or Christians? 


‘Some time ago, I sat in the back of a church 
while a lady explained a “‘ church-pantry ” to some 
forty women. There was a place where the women 
of an area brought samples of their preserves and 
jellies, and stacked them before they were dis- 
tributed to orphanages and other places where 
people. were not apt to have such things. These 
ladies got very much excited about it, and fell to 
work at once. I chanced the same day to lunch 
with the lady who was doing the talking, and I 
asked her a very blunt question. I said, “‘ How 
many of the women on your committee do anything 
for the street-women in the southern part of the 
city?” She said, “ You know, it’s curious. 
There are a dozen women like that in a hospital in 
South , and only yesterday I called up fourteen 
of our ladies to see if some of them would not go 
down and visit them, but they all declined.” 
Orange marmalade, my friends, is a good deal 
easier to make than Christians.’ $ 


2S. M. Shoemaker, The Conversion of the Church, 59. 
3 Tbid., 18. 
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